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2 THE ACQUISITIVE SOCIETY 

road, without being disturbed by curiosity as to their 
destination. 

But if the medicine of the constitution ought not to 
be made its daily food, neither can its daily food be 
made its medicine. There are times which are not ordi- 
nary, and in such times it is not enough to follow the 
road. It is necessary to know where it leads, and, if 
it leads nowhere, to follow another. The search for 
another involves reflection, which is uncongenial to the 
bustling people who describe themselves as practical, 
because they take things as they are and leave them as 
they are. But the practical thing for a traveler who 
is uncertain of his path is not to proceed with the utmost 
rapidity in the wrong direction: it is to consider how 
to find the right one. And the practical thing for a 
nation wh ich has stum bled upon one of the turmng- 



points oi nistory is not to behave as though nothing very 
important were involved, as if it did not matter whether 
it turned to the right or to the left, went up hill or 
down dale, provided that it continued doing with a 
little more energy what it has done hitherto; but to 
consider whether what it has done hitherto is wise, and, 
if it IS not" wise^ to alter it. When the broken ends of 
7ts industry, its politics, its social organization, have to 
be pieced together after a catastrophe, it must make a 
decision; for it makes a decision even if it refuses to 
decide. If it is to make a decision which will wear, it 
must travel beyond the philosophy momentarily in favor 
with the proprietors of its newspapers. Unless it is to 
move with the energetic futility of a squirrel in a revolv- 
ing cage, it must have a clear apprehension both of the 
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proper to man. But they do not need argument; for 
Heaven has denied them one of the faculties required to 
apprehend it. 

There are others^ however, whq ata i^ftnai^mnQ nf the 

^^^Tf fQ^* fl "^^ filial Aw^or^ Knf, yfaff y<^» ^^ "^t gnT 

the imp lications of their own desire. Men may gen- 
umeiy sympatliize with the demand for a radical 
change. They may be conscious of social evils and sin- 
cerely anxious to remove them. They may set up a 
new department, and appoint new officials, and invent 
a new name to express their resolution to effect some- 
thing more drastic than reform, and less disturbing 
than revolution. But unless they will take the pa ins. 
not only to act, but to reflects they end bj^ffficJing 
notiung^ For they deliver themselves bound to those 
who think they are practical, because they take their 
philosophy so much for granted as to be unconscious 
of its implications, and directly they try to act, that 
philosophy re-asserts itself, and serves as an over- 
ruling force which presses their action more deeply into 
the old channels. ^' Unhappy man that I am ; who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death ? " When 
they desire to place their economic life on a better foun- 
dation, they repeat, like parrots, the word " Produc- 
tivity," because that is the word that rises first in their 
minds; regardless of the fact that productivity is the 
foundation on which it is based already, that increased 
productivity is the one characteristic achievement of the 
age before the war, as religion was of the Middle Ages 
or art of classical Athens, and that it is precisely in the 
century which has seen the greatest increase in produc- 
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tions of experts. Tlj^ firgt iq tViof if aTinTil/l ha c»i|y^|.(ii, 
nated to the commun ity in such a way a ? trft y^^<^*^y ^^*^ 
best se rvice tec lmically possible, that those who render 
no service should not be paid at all, because it is of 
the essence of a function that it should find its mean- 
ing in the satisfaction, not of itself, but of the end which 
it serves. The second i s that its direction and go vern- 
ment should be in tne hands of persons wlio are r e- 
^nsibte to those who are directed and governe d, be- 
cause it is the condition of economic freedom that men 
should not be ruled by an authority which they cannot 
control. The industrial problem, in fact, is a problem 
of right, not merely of material misery, and because it 
is a problem of right it is most acute among those 
sections of the working classes whose material misery 
is least. It is a question, first of Function, and sec- 
ondly of Freedom. 






BIGHTS AND FUNCTIONS 
FUKOTipy may be defined aa an flctivity which em- 



em 
bodies and expre aa^a ihalA aQ ni «/w>ifll pi^^a ^, 'The 

essence of it is that the agent does not perform it merely 
for personal gain or to gratify himself, but recognizes 
that he is responsible for its discharge to some higher 
authority. The p^TOftSft ^^ ^nd\l?try is obvious. It js^ 
t o supply man with things which are necessary , useful 
or beautiful, an4jthus to bring life to body or spirit. 
In so far as it is governed by tHis end, it is among the 
most important of human activities. In ^o far as it is 
diverted from it, it may be harmless, amusing, or even 
exhilaratmg to those who carry it on^ but it possesses 
no more social significance than the orderly business of 
ants and bees, the strutting of peacocks, or the struggles 
of carnivorous animals over carrion. 

Men have normally appreciated this fact, however un- 
willing or unable they may have been to act upon it; 
and therefore from time to time, in so far as they have 
been able to control the forces of violence and greed, 
they have adopted various expedients for emphasizing 
the social quality of economic activity. It is not easy, 
however, to emphasize it effectively, because to do so 
requires a constant effort of will, against which ego- 
tistical instincts are in rebellion, and because, if that 
will is to prevail, it must be embodied in some social 

8 
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found the significance of their social order in its rela- 
tion to the universal purposes of religion. It stood as 
one rung in a ladder which stretched from hell to Para- 
dise, and the classes who composed it were the hands, 
the feet, the head of a corporate body which was itself 
a microcosm imperfectly reflecting a larger universe. 
When the Reformation made the Church a department 
pf the SBCuhnrgovefnmerif, if undermined the already en- 
feebled spiritual forces whfcE Ead eriecied that sublime, 
but too much elaborated, synthesis. But its influence 
femaTni? for nearly a century after the roots which fed 
it had been severed. It was the atmosphere into which 
men were bom, and from which, however practical, or 
even Machiavellian, they could not easily disengage 
their spirits. Nor was it inconvenient for the new state- 
craft to see the weight of a traditional religious sanction 
added to its own concern in the subordination of aU 
classes and interests to the common end, of which it 
conceived itself, and during the greater part of the six- 
teenth century was commonly conceived, to be the guar- 
dian. The lines of the social structure were no longer 
supposed to reproduce in miniature the plan of a uni- 
versal order. But common habits, common traditions 
and beliefs, common pressure from above gave them a 
unity of direction, which restrained the forces of indi- 
vidual variation and lateral expansion ; and the center 
towards which they converged, formerly a Church pos- 
sessing some of the characteristics of a State, was now a 
State that had clothed itself with many of the attributes 
of a Church. 

The difference between the England of Shakespeare, 
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once the greatest social force, had become a thing as pri- 
vate and individual as the estate of the sqnire or the 
working clothes of the laborer. There were special dis- 
pensations and occasional interventions, like the acts of 
a monarch who reprieved a criminal or signed an order 
for his execution. But what was familiar, and human 
and lovable — what was Christian in Christianity had 
largely disappeared. God had been thrust into the 
frigid altitudes of infinite space. There was a limited 
monarchy in Heaven, as well as upon earth. Provi- 
dence was the spectator of the curious machine which 
it had constructed and set in motion, but the operation 
of which it was neither able nor willing to control. Like 
the occasional intervention of the Crown in the pro- 
ceedings of Parliament, its wisdom was revealed in the 
infrequency of its interference. 

The natural consequence of the abdication of authori- 
ties which had stood, however imperfectly, for a common 
purpose in social organization, was the gradual disap- 
pearance from social thought of the idea of purpose it* 
self. Its place in the eighteenth century was taken hy 
the idea of mechanism. The conception of men as 
united to each other, and of all mankind as united to 
God, by mutual obligations arising from their relation 
to a common end, which vaguely conceived and imper- 
fectly realized, had been the keystone holding together 
the social fabric, ceased to be impressed upon men's 
minds, when Church and State withdrew from the center 
of social life to its circumference. What remained when 
the keystone of the arch was removed, was private rights 
and private interests, the materials of a society rather 
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created by the private interests of the individuals who 
composed society. But in their very variety and spon- 
taneity^ in the very absence of any attempt to relate 
them to a larger purpose than that of the individual, lay 
the best security of its attainment There is a mysti- 
cism of reason as well as of emotion, and the eighteenth 
century found, in the beneficence of natural instincts, 
a substitute for the Gk>d whom it had expelled 
from contact with society, and did not hesitate to 
identify them. 

*^ Thus Ood and nature planned the general frame 
And bade self-love and social be the same.'' 

The result of such ideas in the world of practice was 

a JB5t5l5r:EMck:^^^^ ruled, by.law^. not. hy-iha-^aprice 
j)f Governments, but which recognized no moral limita- 
tion on the pursuit by individuals of theif'^onomic 
self-interest. In the world of thought, it was a political 
philosophy which made rights the foundation of the 
social order, and which considered the discharge of obli- 
gations, when it considered it at all, as emerging by an 
inevitable process from their free exercise. The first 
famous exponent of this philosophy was Locke, in whom 
the dominant conception is the indefeasibility of private 
rights, not the pre-ordained harmony between private 
rights and public welfare. In the great French writers 
who prepared the way for the Revolution, while believ- 
ing that they were the servants of an enlightened ab- 
solutism, there is an almost equal emphasis upon the 
sanctity of rights and upon the infallibility of the 
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verted ^^ as with an invisible hand/' the exercise of in- 
dividual rights into the instmment of public good. 
Bentham, who despised metaphysical subtleties, and 
thought the Declaration of the Rights of Man as absurd 
as any other dogmatic religion, completed the new 
orientation by supplying the final criterion of political 
institutions in the principle of Utility. Henceforward 
emphasis was transferred from the right of the indi- 
vidual to exercise his freedom as he pleased to the ex- 
pediency of an undisturbed exercise of freedom to 
society. 

The change is significant It is the difference be- 
tween the universal and equal citizenship of France, 
with its five million peasant proprietors, and the organ- 
ized inequality of England established solidly upon class 
traditions and class institutions ; the descent from hope 
to resignation, from the fire and passion of an age of 
illimitable vistas to the monotonous beat of the factory 
engine, from Tui^t and Condorcet to the melancholy 
mathematical creed of Bentham and Ricardo and James 
Mill. Mankind has, at least, this superiority over its 
philosophers, that great movements spring from the heart 
and embody a faith, not the nice adjustments of the 
hedonistic calculus. So in the name of the rights of 
property France abolished in three years a great mass 
of property rights which, under the old regime had 
robbed the peasant of part of the produce of his labor, 
and the social transformation survived a whole world 
of political changes. In England the glad tidings of 
democracy were broken too discreetly to reach the ears 
of the hind in the furrow or the shepherd on the hill ; 
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land, and the private ownership of capital, were natural 
institutions, and gave them, indeed, a new lease of life, 
by proving to their own satisfaction that social well- 
being must result from their continued exercise. Their 
negative was as important as their positive teaching. It 
was a conductor which diverted the lightning. Behind 
their political theory, behind the practical conduct, 
which as always, continues to express theory long after 
it has been discredited in the world of thought, lay the 
acceptance of absolute rights to property and to eco- 
nomic freedom as the unquestioned center of social 
organization* 

The result of that attitude was momentous. The 
motive and inspiration of the Liberal Movement of 
the eighteenth century had been the attack on Privi- 
lege. But the creed which had exorcised the specter 
of agrarian feudalism haunting village and chateau 
in France, was impotent to disarm the new ogre of 
industrialism which was stretching its limbs in the 
north of England. When, shorn of its splendors and 
illusions, liberalism triumphed in England in 1832, 
it carried without criticism into the new world of 
capitalist industry categories of private property and 
freedom of contract which had been forged in the sim- 
pler economic environment of the pre-industrial era. 
In England these categories are being bent and twisted 
till they are no longer recognizable, and will, in time, 
be made harmless. In America, where necessity com- 
pelled the crystallization of principles in a constitu- 
tion, they have the rigidity of an iron jacket. The 
magnificent formulse in which a society of farmers 
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and master craftsmen enshrined its philosophy of free^ 
dom are in danger of becoming fetters used by an 
Anglo-Saxon business aristocracy to bind insurgent 
movements on the part of an immigrant and semi- 
servile proletariat. 
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This doctrine has been qualified in practice by par- 
ticular limitations to avert particular evils and to meet 
exceptional emergencies. But it is limited in special 
cases precisely because its general validity is regarded 
as beyond controversy, and, up to the eve of the present 
war, it was the working faith of modem economic 
civilization. Wl^a^ i t implies ja, tha^ thp fn^^nHfltinn 
of society is found^ not in func tions, but in rights ; 
tlyil. rights ara. not . deducible_from thej iscEarpT ^f 
functiona^.j8Q.ihat^ the acquisition of^wealth and the 
enjoyment of property are cpntingent upon the per- 
formances of services, but that the individual enters 
the world equipped with rights to the free disposal 
of his property and the pursuit of his economic self- 
interest, and that these rights are anterior to, and in- 
dependent of, any service which he may render. True, 
the service of society will, in fact, it is assumed, re- 
sult from their exercise. But it is not the primary 
motive and criterion of industry, but a secondary con- 
sequence, which emerges incidentally through the ex- 
ercise of rights, a consequence which is attained, in- 
deed, in practice, but which is attained without being 
sought. It is not the end at which economic activity 
aims, or the standard by which it is judged, but a 
by-product, as coal-tar is a by-product of the manu- 

20 
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this dajy while an English urban landlord can cramp 
or distort the development of a whole city by with- 
holding land except at fancy prices, English munici- 
palities are without adequate powers of compulsory 
purchase, and must either pay through the nose or 
see thousands of their members overcrowded. The 
whole body of procedure by which they may acquire 
land, or indeed new powers of any kind, has been 
carefully designed by lawyers to protect owners of 
property against the possibility that their private 
rights may be subordinated to the public interest, 
because their rights are thought to be primary 
and absolute and public interests secondary and 
contingent. 

No one needs to be reminded, again, of the influence 
of the same doctrine in the sphere of taxation. Thus 
the income tax was excused as a temporary measure, 
because the . normal society was conceived to be one 
in which the individual spent his whole income for 
himself and owed no obligations to society on account 
of it. The death duties were denounced as robbery, 
because they implied that the right to benefit by in- 
heritance was conditional upon a social sanction. The 
Budget of 1909 created a storm, not because the taxa- 
tion of land was heavy — in amount the land-taxes were 
trifling — ^but because it was felt to involve the doc- 
trine that property is not an absolute right, but that 
it may properly be accompanied by special obligations, 
a doctrine which, if carried to its logical conclusion, 
would destroy its sanctity by making ownership no 
longer absolute but conditional. 
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mining royalties or that ships will not go to and fro 
unless ship-owners can earn fifty per cent upon their 
capital. But coal mines, or rather the coal miner, still 
pay royalties, and ship-owners still make fortunes and 
are made Peers. 

At the very moment when everybody is talking about 
the importance of increasing the output of wealth, the 
last question, apparently, which it occurs to any states- 
man to ask is why wealth should be squandered on 
futile activities, and in expenditure which is either 
disproportionate to service or made for no service at 
all. So inveterate, indeed, has become the practice 
of payment in virtue of property rights, without even 
the pretense of any service being rendered, that when, 
in a national emergency, it is proposed to extract oil 
' from the ground, the Government actually proposes 
that every gallon shall pay a tax to landowners who 
never even suspected its existence, and the ingenuous 
proprietors are full of pained astonishment at any one 
questioning whether the nation is under moral obliga- 
tion to endow them further. Such rights are, strictly 
speaking, privileges. For the definition of a priv- 
ilege is a right to which no corresponding function is 
attached. 

The enjoyment of property and the direction of in- 
dustry are considered, in short, to require no social 
justification, because they are r^arded as rights which 
stand by their own virtue, not functions to be judged 
by the success with which they contribute to a social 
purpose. To-day that doctrine, if intellectually dis- 
credited, is still the practical foundation of social or- 
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more difficult for him to enrich himself; not, in short, 
because they have failed to convert economic activity 
into a social function, but because they have come too 
near succeeding. If the financial adviser to the Coal 
Controller may be trusted, the shareholders in coal 
mines would appear to have done fairly well during 
the war. But the proposal to limit their profits to 
1/2 per ton is described by Lord Gainf ord as " sheer 
robbery and confiscation.'^ With some honorable 
exceptions, what is demanded is that in the future 
as in the past the directors of industry should be free 
to handle it as an enterprise conducted for their own 
convenience or advancement, instead of being com- 
pelled, as they have been partially compelled during 
the war, to subordinate it to a social purpose. For to 
admit that the criterion of commerce and industry 
is its success in discharging a social purpose is at 
once to turn property and economic activity from 
rights which are absolute into rights which are con- 
tingent and derivative, because it is to affirm that they 
are relative to functions and that they may justly be 
revoked when the functions are not performed. It is, 
in short, to imply that property and economic activity 
exist to promote the ends of society, whereas hitherto 
society has been regarded in the world of business 
as existing to promote them. To those who hold their 
position, not as functionaries, but by virtue of their 
success in making industry contribute to their own 
wealth and social influence, such a reversal of means 
and ends appears little less than a revolution. For it 
means that they must justify before a social tribunal 
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economic rights are anterior to^ and independent of 
economic functions, that they stand by their own vir- 
tne, and need adduce no higher credentials. The prac< 
tical result of it is that economic rights remain, 
whether economic functions are performed or not. They 
remain to-day in a more menacing form than in the 
age of early industrialism. For those who control in- 
dustry no longer compete but combine, and the rivalry 
between property in capital and property in land has 
long since ended. The basis of the New Conservatism 
appears to be a determination so to organize society, 
both by political and economic action, as to make it 
secure against every attempt to extinguish payments 
which are made, not for service, but because the own- 
ers possess a right to extract income without it. Hence 
the fusion of the two traditional parties, the proposed 
^^ strengthening '' of the second chamber, the return to 
protection, the swift conversion of rival industrialists 
to the advantages of monopoly, and the attempts to buy 
off with concessions the more influential section of the 
working classes. Eevolutions, as a long and bitter ex- 
perience reveals, are apt to take their color from the 
r^me which they overthrow. Is it any wonder that 
the creed which affirms the absolute rights of property 
should sometimes be met with a counter-affirmation of 
the absolute rights of labor, less anti-social, indeed, and 
inhuman, but almomst as dogmatic, almost as intoler- 
ant and thoughtless as itself? 

A society which aimed at making the acquisition of 
wealth contingent upon the discharge of social obliga- 
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appeal of this conception must be powerfal, for it has 
laid the whole modem world nnder its spell. Since 
England first revealed the possibilities of industrial- 
ism, it has gone from strength to strength, and as in- 
dustrial civilization invades countries hitherto remote 
from ity as Russia and Japan and India and China 
are drawn into its orbit, each decade sees a fresh ex- 
tension of its influence. The secret of its triumph 
is obvious. It is an invitation to men to use the pow- 
ers with which they have been endowed by nature or 
society, by skill or energy or relentless egotism or mere 
good fortune, without inquiring whether there is any 
principle by which their exercise should be limited* 
It assumes the social organization which determines 
the opportimities which different classes shall in fact 
possess, and concentrates attention upon the right of 
those who possess or can acquire power to make the 
fullest use of it for their own self-advancement. JBj 
fixin g men^s min ds, not upon the discharge of social 
obligations, which restricts their energy, because it de- 
fines the goal to which it should be directed, but upon 
the exercise of the right to pursue their own self- 
interestj^ it offers unlimited scop? i6f Ihe acquisition 
of riches, and therefore gives free play to oife"oI the 
most powerful of human instincts. To the sfrongntl 
promises unfettered freedom for the exercise of their 
strength; to the weak the hope that they too one day 
may be strong. Before the eyes of both it suspends a 
golden prize, which not all can attain, but for which 
each may strive, the enchanting vision of infinite ex- 
pansion. It assures men that there are no ends other 
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pursuit by other couBiderations. The temper i^iieh 
dedicates itself to the cultivation of opportunities, and 
leaves obligations to take care of themselves, is set upon 
an object which is at once simple and practicable. The 
eighteenth century defined it. The twentieth century 
has very largely attained it Or, if it has not attained 
it, it has at least grasped the possibilities of its attain- 
ment The national output of wealth per head of 
population is estimated to have been approximately $200 
in 1914. Unless mankind chooses to continue the sac- 
rifice of prosperity to the ambitions and terrors of 
nationalism, it is possible that by the year 2000 it may 
be doubled. 
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opportunity; and while opportunity depends paril]^ 
upon talent and energy, it depends still more upon 
birth, social position, access to education and inherited 
wealth; in a word, upon property. For talent and 
energy can create opportunity. But property need only 
wait for it. It is the sleeping partner who draws the 
dividends which the firm produces, the residuary l^i- 
tee who always claims his share in the estate. 

Because rewards are divorced from services, so that 
what is prized most is not riches obtained in return 
for labor but riches the economic origin of which, being 
regarded as sordid, is concealed, two results follow. 
The first is the creation of a dass of pensioners upon 
industry, who levy toll upon its produCl, but contribute 
nothing to its increase, and who are not merely tol- 
erated, but applauded and admired and protected with 
assiduous care, as though the secret of prosperity re- 
sided in them. They are admired because in the ab- 
sence of any principle of discrimination between in- 
comes which are payment for functions and incomes 
which are not, all incomes, merely because they rep- 
resent wealth, stand on the same level of appreciation, 
and are estimated solely by their magnitude, so that 
in all societies which have accepted industrialism there 
is an upper layer which claims the enjoyment of social 
life, while it repudiates its responsibilities. The ren- 
tier and his ways, how familiar they were in England 
before the war I A public school and then club life 
in Oxford and Cambridge, and then another club in 
town; London in June, when London is pleasant, the 
moors in August, and pheasants in October, Cannes in 
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acquisition by a world that declines to be soiled by eon- 
tact with what is thought to be the dull and sordid 
business of labor. They are not happy, for the reward 
of all but the very mean is not merely money, but the 
esteem of their fellow-men, and they know they are not 
esteemed, as soldiers, for example, are esteemed, thouf^ 
it is because they give their lives to making civiliza- 
tion that there is a civilization which it is worth while 
for soldiers to defend. They are not esteemed , be- 
caus e the ad miration of .jtocifity ^ dir ected towards 
those who get, not towards those who give ; and thon rfi 
workmen giycL.niu<ui they get^j ij^le. Andthe rentiers 
whom they support are not happy; for in discarding 
the idea of function, which sets a limit to the acquisi- 
tion of riches, they hsvq ola^ Attu^ar^Ao^ fli^^ piiinnipli^ 

which alone give riches their^^gafiftoing* Hence unless 
they can persuade themselves that to be rich is in it- 
self meritorious, t hev may bask in social admira tion, 
but they are unable to esteem themselves. For they 
have abolished fEe principle which makes activity sig- 
nificant, and therefore estimable. They are, indeed, 
more truly pitiable than some of those who envy them. 
For like the spirits in the Inferno, they are punished 
by the attainment of their desires. 

A society ruled by these notions is necessarily the 
victim of an irrational inequality. To escape such in- 
equality it is necessary to recogiize that there is some 
princip le whic h ought to limit the gains o7 pafnbular 
classes and particular indiviSuals^ because gains drawn 
from certain sources or exceeding 'certain amounts are 
illegitimate. But such a limitation implies a stand- 
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been produced in sufficient abundance, or should not 
bave been produced at all. And some part of the popu- 
lation is employed in making goods which no man can 
make with happiness, or indeed without loss of self- 
respect, because he knows that they had much better 
not be made^ and that his life is wasted in making them. 
Everybody recognizes that the army contractor who, 
in time of war, set several hundred navvies to dig an 
artificial lake in his grounds, was not adding to, bat 
subtracting from, the wealth of the nation. But in 
tjm ^ of ppflofl mftnv hundred thousand wo rkmen, if they 
are not diggin g ponds, are doing work which is equally 
f oolish and wasteful ; though , m peace, as in war, there 
is important work, which is waitiiSg"^ be done, and 
which is neglected. It is neglected because, while the 
effective demand of the mass o f men is onl y too small, 
there is a small class which wears several men's dothes, 
eat s sev eral meii^s~^3iniier8,"'oeCT^ families' 

houses, and lives several men's lives. As long as a 
minority has so large an income that part of it, if spent 
at all, must be spent on trivialties, so long will part 
of the human energy and mechanical equipment of the 
nation be diverted from serious work, which enriches 
it, to making trivialities, which impoverishes it, since 
they can only be made at the cost of not making other 
things. And if the peers and millionaires who are now 
preaching the duty of production to miners and. dock 
laborers desire that more wealth, not more waste, should 
be produced; the simplest way in which they can achieve 
their aim is to transfer to the public their whole in- 
comes over (say) $5,000 a year, in order that it may 
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The rejection of the idea of purpose invblTee an- 
other consequence which every one laments, but which 
no one can prevent, except by abandoning the belief 
that the frefi..£zeicisaj)Ldfi^^t8i8 t he main in terest of 
society and the discharge of oblations a secondly 
and incidental consequence which may be left to take 
care of itself. It is that social life is turned into a 
scene of fierce antagonisms and that a considerable part 
of industry is carried on in the intervals of a disguised 
social war. The idea that industrial peace can be 
secured merely by the exercise of tact and forbear- 
ance is based on the idea that there is a fundamental 
identity of interest between the different groups en- 
gaged in it, which is occasionally interrupted by re- 
grettable misunderstandings. Both the one idea and 
the other are an illusion. The disputes which matter 
are not caused by a misunderstanding of identity of 
interests, but by a better understanding of diversity 
of interests. Though a formal declaration of war is 
an episode, the conditions which issue in a declaration 
of war are permanent; and what makes them per- 
manent is the conception of industry which also makes 
inequality and functionless incomes permanent. It is 
the denial that industry has any end or purpose other 
than the satisfaction of those engaged in it. 

That motive produces industrial warfare, not as a 
regrettable incident, but as an inevitable result It 
produces industrial war, because its teaching is that 
each individual or group has a right to what they can 
get, and denies that there is any principle, other than 
the mechanism of the market, which determines what 
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not upon chance or privilege or the power to use op- 
portunities to drive a hard bargain. But the idea of 
function is incompatible with the doctrine that every 
person and organization have an unlimited right to ex- 
ploit their economic opportunities as fully as they 
please, which is the working faith of modem industry ; 
and, since it is not accepted, men resign themselves 
to the settlement of the issue by force, or propose that 
the State should supersede the force of private associa- 
tions by the use of its force, as though the absence 
of a principle could be compensated by a new kind 
of machinery. Yet all the time the true cause of in- 
dustrial warfare is as simple as the true cause of inter- 
national warfare. It is that if men recognize no law 
superior to their desires, then they must fight when 
their desires collide. For though groups or nations 
which are at issue with each other may be willing to 
submit to a principle which is superior to them both, 
there is no reason why they should submit to each 
other. 

Hence the idea, which is popular with rich men, 
that industrial disputes would disappear if only the 
output of wealth were doubled, and every one were 
twice as well off, not only is refuted by all practioal 
experience, but is in its very nature founded upon an 
illusion. For the question is one not of amounts but 
of proportions; and men will fight to be paid $120 a 
week, instead of $80, as readily as they will fight to 
be paid $20 instead of $16, as long as there is no reason 
why they should be paid $80 instead of $120, and as 
long as other men who do not work are paid anything 
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rhole of life. When manufaeturen cry and cat them- 
selves with knives, because it is proposed that boys and 
girls of fourteen shall attend school for eight hours a 
week, and the President of the Board of Education is 
so gravely impressed by their apprehensions, that he 
at once allows the hours to be reduced to seven^ that 
is Industrialism. It is fetich worship. When the Gov- 
ernment obtains money for a war, which costs $28,- 
000,000 a day, by closing the Museums, which cost 
\ $80,000 a year, that is Industrialism. It is a coih 
\ tempt for all interests which do not contribute ob- 
\ viously to economic activity. When the Press clamors 
that the one thing needed to make this island an Ar- 
cadia is productivity, and more productivity, and yet 
more productivity, that is Industrialism. It is the 
confusion of means with ends. 

Men will always confuse means with ends if they 
are without any clear conception that it is the ends, 
not the means, which matter — if they allow their minds 
to slip from the fact that it is the social purpose of 
industry which gives it meaning and makes it worth 
while to carry it on at all. And when they do that, 
they will turn their whole world upside down, because 
they do not see the poles upon which it ought tc move. 
So when, like England, they are thoroughly industrial- 
ized, they behave like Germany, which was thoroughly 
militarized. They talk as though man existed for« in- 
dustry, instead of industry existing for man, as the 
Prussians talked of man existing for war. They re- 
sent any activity which is not colored by the predom- 
inant interest, because it seems a rival to it. So they 
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which would lose its very essence if it loet its 
pendence of other states. Just as the one emancipated 
economic activity from a mesh of antiquated tradi- 
tions, so the other emancipated nations from arbitrary 
subordination to alien races or Governments, and turned 
them into nationalities with a ri^t to work out their 
own destiny. 

Nationalism is, in fact, the counterpart among na- 
tions of what individualism is within them. It has 
similar origins and tendencies, similar triumphs and 
defects. ' For nationalism, like individualism , lays its 
emphasis^n the rights of separate umtSjjvitjoEItEeir 
subordination to common obligations, though its units 
are races or nations, not individual men. Like individ- 
ualism it appeals to the self-assertive instincts, to which 
it promises opportunities of unlimited expansion. Like 
individualism it is a force of immense explosive power, 
the just claims of which must be conceded before it 
is possible to invoke any alternative principle to con- 
trol its operations. For one cannot impose a super- 
national authority upon irritated or discontented or 
oppressed nationalities any more than one can subor- 
dinate economic motives to the control of society, until 
society has recognized that there is a sphere which 
they may legitimately occupy. And, like individual- 
ism, if pushed to its logical conclusion, it is self-destruc- 
tive. For as nationalism, in its brilliant youth, be- 
gins as a claim that nations, because they are spiritual 
beings, shall determine themselves, and passes too often 
into a claim that they shall dominate others, so in- 
dividualism begins by asserting the right of men to 
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chase security and to avoid a collision by organizing a 
balance of power. But the balance, whether in inters 
national politics or in industry, is unstable, because 
it reposes not on the common recognition of a prin- 
ciple by which the claims of nations and individuals 
are limited, but on an attempt to find an equipoise 
which may avoid a conflict without adjuring the as- 
sertion of unlimited claims. iNTo such equipoise can be 
found, because, in a world where the possibilities of 
increasing military or industrial power are illimitable, 
no such equipoise can exist 

Thus, as long as men move on this plane, there is 
no solution. They can obtain peace only by surren- 
dering the claim to the unfettered exercise of their 
rights, which is the cause of war. What we have been 
witnessing, in short, during the past five years, both 
in international affairs and in industry, is the break- 
down of the organization of society on the basis of 
rights divorced from obligations. Sooner or later the 
collapse was inevitable, because the basis was too nar- 
row. For a right is simply a power which is secured 
by legal sanctions, " a capacity," as the lawyers de- 
fine it, ^^ residing in one man, of controlling, with the 
assistance of the State, the action of others," and a 
right should not be absolute for the same reason that 
a power should not be absolute. No doubt it is better 
that individuals should have absolute rights than that 
the State or the Government should have them; and 
it was the reaction against the abuses of absolute power 
by the State which led in the eighteenth century to 
the declaration of the absolute rights of individuals. 
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Tlie most obvious defense against the assertion of one 
extreme was the assertion of the other. Because Gov- 
ernments and the relies of feudalism had encroached 
upon the property of individuals it was affirmed that 
the right of property was absolute; because they had 
strangled enterprise, it was affirmed that every man 
had a natural right to conduct his business as he pleased. 
But, in reality, both the one assertion and the other 
are false, and, if applied to practice, must lead to 
disaster. The State has no absolute right s; they are 
limited by its commission. The individual has no 
absolute rights ; they, are relative to the function which 
he performs in the eommunity of which he is a mem- 
berj^^because, unless they are so limited, the conse- 
quences must be something in the nature of private 
war. All rights, in short, are conditional and deriva- 
tivfi^Jiecaawt-nll rnwny whr^Jd^-baxgnditional and de- 
ri^T. They are derived from tl.; end "^un,08e 
of the society in which they exist. They are condi- 
tional on being used to contribute to the attainment 
of that end, not to thwart it. And this means in 
practice that, if society is to be healthy, men must 

*2![lIZ-th'^°''^^^° ^^^ ^'^ ^^^ owners of rights, but as 
trustees for the discharge of functions and the instru- 
ments of a social purpose. 
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The application of the principle that society should 
be organized upon the basis of functions, is not recon- 
dite, but simple and direct. It offers in the fi rst plac e, 
a standard for discriminating T)etweeiiu4hose' types of 
private property which are legitimate and those which 
are not During the last century and a half, political 
thought has oscillated between two conceptions of prop- 
erty, both of which, in their different ways, are ex- 
travagant. On the one hand, the practical founda- 
tion of social organization has been the doctrine that 
the particular forms of private property which exist 
at any moment are a thing sacred and inviolable, that 
anything may properly become the object of prop- 
erty rights, and that, when it does, the title to it is 
absolute and unconditioned. The modern industrial 
system took shape in an age when this theory of prop- 
erty was triumphant. The American Constitution and 
the French Declaration of the Rights of Man both 
treated property as one of the fundamental rights 
which Governments exist to protect* The English Rev- 
olution of 1688, undogmatic and reticent though it 
was, had in effect done the same. The great individ- 
ualists from Locke to Turgot, Adam Smith and Ben- 
tham all repeated, in different language, a similar con- 
ception. Though what gave the Revolution its dia- 

52 
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Apart from these formal characteriatics, they vary in- 
definitely in economic character, in social effect, and 
in moral justification. They may be conditional like 
the grant of patent rights, or absolute like the own- 
ership of ground rents, terminable like copyright, or 
permanent like a freehold, as comprehensive as sov- 
ereignty or as restricted as an easement, as intimate 
and personal as the ownership of clothes and books, or 
as remote and intangible as shares in a gold mine or 
rubber plantation. It is idle, therefore, to present a 
case for or against private property without specify- 
ing the particular forms of property to which refer- 
ence is made, and the journalist who says that '^ pri- 
vate property is the foundation of civilization " agrees 
with Froudhon, who said it was theft, in this respect 
at least that, without further definition, the words of 
both are meaningless. Arguments which support or 
demolish certain kinds of property may have no appli- 
cation to others; considerations which are conclusive 
in one stage of economic organization may be almost 
irrelevant in the next The course of wisdom is neither 
to attack private property in general nor to defend 
it in general; for -things are not similar in quality, 
merely because they are identical in name. It is to 
discriminate between the various concrete embodiments 
of what, in itself, is, after all, little more than an ab- 
straction. 

The origin and development of different kinds of 
proprietary rights is not material to this discussion* 
Whatever may have been the historical process by 
which they have been established and recognized, the 
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rationale of private property traditional in England is 
that which sees in it the security that each man will 
reap where he has sown. " If I despair of enjoying 
the fruits of labor/' said Bentham, repeating what were 
in all essentials the arguments of Locke, ^^ I shall only 
live from day to day; I shall not undertake labors 
which will only benefit my enemies." Property, it is 
argued, is a moral right, and not merely a legal right, 
because it insures that the producer will not be de- 
prived by violence of the result of his efforts. The 
period from which that doctrine was inherited differed 
from our own in three obvious, but significant, respects. 
Property in land and in the simple capital used in 
most industries was widely distributed. Before the rise 
of capitalist agriculture and capitalist industry, the 
ownership, or at any rate the secure and effective occu« 
pation, of land and tools by those who used them, was 
a condition precedent to effective work in the field 
or in the workshop. The forces which threatened prop- 
erty were the fiscal policy of Governments and in some 
countries, for example France, the decaying relics of 
feudalism. The interference both of the one and of 
the other involved the sacrifice of those who carried 
on useful labor to those who did not. To resist them 
was to protect not only property but industry, which 
was indissolubly connected with it. Too often, indeed, 
resistance was ineffective. Accustomed to the misery 
of the rural proprietor in France, Voltaire remarked 
with astonishment that in England the peasant may 
be rich, and ^^ does not fear to increase the number 
of his beasts or to cover his roof with tiles." And 
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the English Parliamentarians and the French phi- 
losophers who made the inviolability of property rights 
the center of their political theory, when they defended 
those who owned, were incidentally, if sometimes unin- 
tentionally, defending those who labored. They were 
protecting the yeoman or the master craftsman or the 
merchant from seeing the fruits of his toil squandered 
by the hangers-on at St. James or the courtly parasites 
of Versailles. 

In such circumstances the doctrine which found the 
justification of private property in the fact that it 
enabled the industrious man to reap where he had 
sown, was not a paradox, but, as far as the mass of 
the population was concerned, almost a truism. Prop- 
erty was defended as the most sacred of rights. But 
it was defended as a right which was not only widely 
exercised, but which was indispensable to the per- 
formance of the active function of providing food and 
clothing. For it consisted predominantly of one of 
two types, land or tools which were used by the owner 
for the purpose of production, and personal posses- 
sions which were the necessities or amenities of civil- 
ized existence. The former had its rationale in the 
fact that the land of the peasant or the tools of the 
craftsman were the condition of his rendering the eco- 
nomic services which society required; the latter be- 
cause furniture and clothes are indispensable to a life 
of decency and comfort. The proprietary rights — ^and, 
of course, they were numerous — ^which had their source, 
not in work, but in predatory force, were protected 
from criticism by the wide distribution of some 
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yeoman — ''the Joseph of the country who keeps the 
poor from starving" — not merely because he owned 
property, but because he worked on it, denounced that 
'^ bringing of the livings of many into the hands of one,'' 
which capitalist societies regard with equanimity as 
an inevitable, and, apparently, a laudable result of eco- 
nomic development, cursed the usurer who took advan- 
tage of his neighbor's necessities to live without labor, 
was shocked by the callous indifference to public wel- 
fare shown by those who ^^ not having before their 
eyes either God or the profit and advantage of the 
realm, have enclosed with hedges and dykes towns and 
hamlets," and was sufficiently powerful to compel Gk>v- 
emments to intervene to prevent the laying of field to 
field, and the engrossing of looms — to set limits, in 
short, to the scale to which property might grow. 

When Bacon, who commended Henry VII for pro- 
tecting the tenant right of the small farmer, and pleaded 
in the House of Commons for more drastic land legis- 
lation, wrote ** Wealt h is like muck. It isnotgood 
but ifit 4)» spiead," he was expressing in an epigram 
what was the commonplace of every writer on politics 
from Fortescue at the end of the fifteenth century to 
Harrington in the middle of the seventeenth. The 
modern conservative, who is inclined to take au pied de 
la lettre the vigorous argument in which Lord Hugh 
Cecil denounces the doctrine that the maintenance of 
proprietary rights ought to be contingent upon the use 
to which they are put, may be reminded that Lord 
Hugh's own theory is of a kind to make his ancestors 
turn in their graves. Of the two members of the 
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fat on the industry of others was to be put down. The 
law of the village bound the i>ea8ant to use his land, not 
as he himself might find most profitable, but to grow the 
com the village needed. Long after political changes 
had made direct interference impracticable, even the 
higher ranks of English landowners continued to dis- 
charge, however capriciously and tyrannically, duties 
which were vaguely felt to be the contribution which 
they made to the public service in virtue of their estates. 
When as in France, the obligations of ownership were 
repudiated almost as completely as they have been by 
the owner of to-day, nemesis came in an onslaught upon 
the position of a nohlesae which had retained its rights 
and abdicated its functions. Property reposed, in short, 
not merely upon convenience, or the appetite for gain, 
but on a moral principle. It was protected not only 
for the sake of those who owned, but for the sake of 
those who worked and of those for whom their work 
provided. It was protected, because, without security 
for property, wealth could not be produced or the 
business of society carried on. 

Whatever the future may contain, the past has shown 
no more excellent social order than that in which the 
mass of the people were the masters of the holdings 
which they plowed and of the tools with which they 
worked, and could boast, with the English freeholder, 
that " it is a quietness to a man's mind to live upbn 
his own and to know his heir certain." With this con- 
ception of property and its practical expression in social 
institutions those who urge tbgL!!!?^!y,.J!^^M ^ ft^g*^"* 
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modem property from that of the pre-industrial age, 
and which turns a^inst it the very reasoning by which 
formerly it was supported, is that in modem economic 
conditions own ership is not active, but pa ssive, that to 
most of those who own property to-day it is not a means 
of work but ah uiilfuinent for tte^ &<s gilfettion o f'gftin 
or the exercise of power, and tnat tliere is no guarantee 
tlia t gam bijais any re la t i o n to swvto, oK'piower to 
responsibility. For property which' can be regarded as 
a condition of the performance of function, like the tools 
of the craftsman, or the holding of the peasant, or the 
personal possessions which contribute to a life of health 
and efiSciency, forms an insignificant proportion, as far 
as its value is concerned, of the property rights exist- 
ing at present. In modem industrial societies the great 
mass of property consists, as the annual review of wealth 
passing at death reveals, neither of personal acquisitions 
such as household furniture, nor of the owner's stock* 
in-trade, but of rights of various kinds, such as royals 
ties, ground-rents, and, above all, of course shares in 
industrial undertakings which yield an income irre- 
spective of any personal service rendered by their 
owners. .Ownership and use are normall y divorced . 
The greater part of modern property hasbeen atten- 
uated to a pecuniary lien or bond on the product of 
industry which carries with it a right to payment, but 
wh ich ifl normftlly valued p rp^i'gply h^oana^ it relieves 
the^owTier from any qbligpti to perform a positive or 
co^structive function. 

Such property may be called passive property, or 
property for acquisition, f«r exploitation, or for power, 
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8. Property in urban ground rents. 

9. Property in royalties. 

The first four kinds of property obviously aocompany, 
and in some sense condition, the performance of work. 
The last four obviously do not Pure interest has some 
affinities with both. It represents a necessary economic 
cost, the equivalent of which must be bom, whatever the 
legal arrangements under which property is held, and 
is thus unlike the property representd by profits (other 
than the equivalent of salaries and payment for neces- 
sary risk), urban ground-rents and royalties. It re- 
lieves the recipient from personal services, and thus 
resembles them. 

« 

The crucial questifn for any society is, under which 
each of these two broad groups of categories the greater 
part (measured in value) of the proprietary rights 
which it maintains are at any given moment to be found. 
If they fall in the first group creative work will be 
encouraged and idleness will be depressed ; if they fall 
in the second, the result will be the reverse. The facts 
vary widely from age to age and from country to coun- 
try. Nor have they ever been fully revealed; for the 
lords of the jungle do not hunt by daylight. It is 
probable, at least, that in the England of 1550 to 1750, 
a larger proportion of the existing property consisted of 
land and tools used by their owners than either in con- 
temporary France, where feudal dues absorbed a con- 
siderable proportion of the peasants' income, or than in 
the England of 1800 to 1850, where the new capitalist 
manufacturers made hundreds per cent while manual 
workers were goaded by starvation into ineffectual re- 
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erty to be separated^ the general refinement of property 
into a claim on goods produced by an unknown worker, 
is as unmistakable as the growth of capitalist industry 
and urban civilization themselves. Villages are turned 
into towns and property in land changes from the hold- 
ing worked by a farmer or the estate administered by a 
landlord into ^^ rents/' which are advertised and bought 
and sold like any other investment. Mines are opened 
and the rights of the landowner are converted into a 
tribute for every ton of coal which is brought to the 
surface. As joint-stock companies take the place of the 
individual enterprise which was typical of the earlier 
years of the factory system, organization passes from the 
employer who both owns and manages his business, into 
the hands of salaried officials, and again the mass of 
pro perty-owners is s wollen by the multiplication of 
,f*ftti<<9W''wno puo piioip wettUn at xn^^ETOpwBHne^^mQUs* 
try^ but. who havj^ ni).,fi>ther connection with it. The 
change is taking place in our day most conspicuously, 
perhaps, through the displacement in retail trade of the 
small shopkeeper by the multiple store, and the substi- 
tution in manufacturing industry of combines and amal- 
gamations for separate businesses conducted by compet- 
ing employers. And, of course, it is not only by eco- 
nomic development that such claims are created. ^^ Out 
of the eater came forth meat, and out of the strong 
came forth sweetness." It is probable that war, which in. 
barbarous ages used to be blamed as destructive of 
property, has recently created more titles to property 
than almost all other causes put together. 

Infinitely diverse as are these proprietary rights, they 
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has no more insidious enemies than those well-meaning 
anarchists who, by defending all forms of it as equally 
valid, involve the institution in the discredit attaching 
to its extravagances. In reality, whatever conclusion 
may be drawn from the fact, the greater part of modem 
property, whether, like mineral rights and urban 
ground-rents, it is merely a form of private taxation 
which the law allows certain persons to levy on the 
industry of others, or whether, like property in capital, 
it consists of rights to payment for instruments which 
the capitalist cannot himself use but puts at the disposal 
of those who can, has as its essential feature that it 
confers upon its owners income unaccompanied by per- 
sonal sen'ice. In this respect the ownership of land 
and the ownership of capital are normally similar, 
though from other points of view their differences are 
important. To the econo mist rent q nd inte rest are dis- 
tinguished by the fact that the latter, though it is often 
accompanied by surplus elements which are merged with 
it in dividends, is the price of an instrument of pro- 
duction which would not be forthcoming for industry if 
the price were not paid, while the former is a differ- 
ential surplus which does not affect the supply. To the 
business community and the solicitor land and capital 
are equally investments, between which, since they pos- 
sess the common characteristic of yielding income with- 
out labor, it is inequitable to discriminate; and though 
their significance as economic categories may be dif- 
ferent, their effect as social institutions is the same. It 
is to separate property from creative ability, and to 
divide society into two classes, of which one has its 
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arguments by which property is usually defended. For 
if the meaning of the institution is to encourage indus- 
try by securing that the worker shall receive the produce 
of his toil, then precisely in proportion as it is important 
to preserve the property which a man has in the results 
of his own efforts, is it important to abolish that which 
he has in the results of the efforts of some one else. The 
considerations which justify ownership as a function are 
those which condemn it as a tBx\^ Erp^erty is not thef t, 
but a good deal of theft becomes properly! Tli6 OWner 
of" T O}/ allies who, when, asked why he should be paid 
£50,000 a year from minerals which he has neither 
discovered nor developed nor worked but only owned, 
replies " But it's Property I " may feel all the awe 
which his language suggests. But in reality he is be- 
having like the snake which sinks into its background 
by pretending that it is the dead branch of a tree, or 
the lunatic who tried to catch rabbits by sitting behind 
a hedge and making a noise like a turnip. He is prac- 
tising protective — and sometimes aggressive — ^mimicry. 
His sentiments about property are those of the simple 
toiler who fears that what he has sown another may 
reap. His claim is to be allowed to continue to reap 
what another has sown. ] 

It is sometimes suggested that the less attractive char- 
acteristics of our industrial civilization, its combination 
of luxury and squalor, its class divisions and class 
warfare, are accidental maladjustments which are not 
rooted in the center of its being, but are excrescences 
which economic progress itself may in time be expected 
to correct. That agreeable optimism will not survive an 
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alien settlers established amid the rude civilization of a 
race of impoverished aborigines. 

So the justification of private property traditional in 
England, which saw in it the security that each man 
would enjoy the fruits of his own labor, though largely 
applicable to the age in which it was formulated, has 
undergone the fate of most political theories. It has 
been refuted not by the doctrines of rival philosophers, 
but by the prosaic course of economic development. As 
far as the mass of mankind are concerned, the need 
which private property other than personal possessions 
does still often satisfy, though imperfectly and precari- 
ously, is the need for security. To the small investors, 
who are the majority of property-owners, though owning 
only an insignificant fraction of the property in exist- 
ence, its meaning is simple. It is not wealth or power, 
or even leisure from work. It is 'safety. They work 
hard. They save a little money for old age, or for sick- 
ness, or for their children. They invest it, and the 
interest stands between them and all that they dread 
most. Their savings are of convenience to industry, the 
income from them is convenient to themselves. 
" Why," they ask, " should we not reap in old age the 
advantage of energy and thrift in youth ? " And this 
hunger for security is so imperious that those who suffer 
most from the abuses of property, as well as those who, 
if they could profit by them, would be least inclined to 
do so, will tolerate and even defend them, for fear lest 
the knife which trims dead matter should out into the 
quick. They have seen too many men drown to be criti^ 
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of providing the latter, it does not appear in practice 
that any loss of confidence, or freedom or independence 
is caused by the absence of the former. 

Hence not only the manual workers, who since the 
rise of capitalism, have rarely in England been able 
to accumulate property sufficient to act as a guarantee 
of income when their period of active earning is past, 
but also the middle and professional classes, increas- 
ingly seek security to-day, not in investment, but in 
insurance against sickness and death, in the purchase 
of annuities, or in what is in effect the same thing, the 
accumulation of part of their salary towards a pension 
which is paid when their salary ceases. The profes- 
sional man may buy shares in the hope of making a 
profit on the transaction. But when what he desires to 
buy is security, the form which his investment takes is 
usually one kind or another of insurance. The teacher, 
or nurse, or government servant looks forward to a pen- 
sion. Women, who fifty years ago would have been re- 
garded as dependent almost as completely as if femi- 
ninity were an incurable disease with which they had 
been born, and whose fathers, unless rich men, would 
have been tormented with anxiety for fear lest they 
should not save sufficient to provide for them, now re- 
ceive an education, support themselves in professions, 
and save in the same way. It is still only in compara- 
tively few cases that this type of provision is made; 
almost all wage-earners outside government employ- 
ment, and many in it, as well as large numbers of 
professional men, have nothing to fall back upon in 
sickness or old age. But that does not alter the fact 
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tributes dividends of thirty per cent to the shareholders 
in Coats, and several thousands a year to the owner of 
mineral royalties and ground-rents, and then allows 
them to transmit the bulk of gains which they have not 
earned to descendants who in their turn will thus be 
relieved from the necessity of earning, must be main- 
tained for the sake of the widow and the orphan, the 
vast majority of whom have neither and would gladly 
part with them all for a safe annuity if they had, is, 
to say the least of it, extravagantly mal-irpropos. It is 
like pitching a man into the water because he expresses 
a wish for a bath, or presenting a tiger cub to a house- 
holder who is plagued with mice, on the ground that 
tigers and eats both belong to the genus felis. The tiger 
hunts for itself not for its masters, and when game is 
scarce will hunt them. The classes who own little or no 
property may reverence it because it is security. But 
the classes who own much prize it for quite difFerent 
reasons, and laugh in their sleeve at the innocence which 
supposes that anything as vulgar as the savings of the 
petite bourgeoisie have, except at elections, any interest 
for them. They prize it because it is the order which 
quarters them on the community and which provides for 
the maintenance of a leisure class at the public expense. 
" Possession," said the Egoist, " without obligation to 
the object possessed, approaches felicity." Functionless 
property appears natural to those who believe that so- 
ciety should be organized for the acquisition of private 
wealth, and attacks upon it perverse or malicious, be- 
cause the question which they ask of any institution is, 
" What does it yield ? " And such property yields much 
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those in which it is consumed. From the point of view 
of social health and economic efficiency, society should 
obtain its material equipment at the cheapest price pos- 
sible, and after providing for depreciation and expan- 
sion should distribute the whole product to its working 
members and their dependents. What happens at pres- 
enty however^ is that its workers are hired at the cheap- 
est price which the market (as modified by organization) 
allows, and that the surplus, somewhat diminished by 
taxation, is distributed to the owners of property. 
Profits may vary in a given year from a loss to 100 per 
cent. But wages are fixed at a level which will enable 
the marginal firm to continue producing one year with 
another ; and the surplus, even when due partly to 
efficient management, goes neither to managers nor 
manual workers, but to shareholders. The meaning of 
the process becomes startlingly apparent when, as in 
Lancashire to-day, large blocks of capital change haxMs 
at a period of abnormal activity. The existing share- 
holders receive the equivalent of the capitalized expecta- 
tion of future profits. The workers, as workers, do not 
participate in the immense increment in value; and 
when, in the future, they demand an advance in wages, 
they will be met by the answer that profits, which before 
the transaction would have been reckoned large, yield 
shareholders after it only a low rate of interest on their 
investment. 

The truth is that whereas in earlier ages the pro- 
tection of property was normally the protection of work, 
the relationship between them has come in the course of 
the economic development of the last two centuries to 
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portant) could equip English industrieB for more ef- 
ficient production. Half the ingenuity now applied to 
the protection of property could have made most indus- 
trial diseases as rare as smallpox, and most English 
cities into places of health and even of beauty, 
stflpds in thft w^y is t^y doc^f rine th^t 

erty are absolute^ irrespefitiva . oi any looial fuufidpn 
which its^ovQaigi:^ xnAJ .pecf pnsL- -^So the laws which are 
most stringently enforced are still the laws which pro- 
tect property, though the protection of property is no 
longer likely to be equivalent to the protection of work, 
and the interests which govern industry and predomi- 
nate in public affairs are proprietary interests. A mill- 
owner may poison or mangle a generation of operatives ; 
but his brother magistrates will let him off with a cau- 
tion or a nominal fine to poison and mangle the next. 
For he is an owner of property. A landowner may 
draw rents from slums in which young children die at 
the rate of 200 per 1000 ; but he will be none the less 
welcome in polite society. For proper^ has no obliga- 
ti ons and theref ore can do no wrong. UrbanTStrf-may 
be held from^e market on the outskirts of cities in 
which human beings are living three to a room, and 
rural land may be used for sport when villagers are 
leaving it to overcrowd them still more. No public 
authority intervenes, for both are property. To those 
who believe that institutions which repudiate all moral 
significance must sooner or later collapse, a society 
which confuses the protection of property with the pres- 
ervation of its functionless perversions will appear as 
precarious as that which has left the memorials of iti 
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essence is the maintenance of rights irrespective of 
service. It cannot create; it can only spend, so that 
the number of scientists, inventors, artists or men of 
letters who have sprung in the course of the last cen- 
tury from hereditary riches can be numbered on one 
hand. It values neither culture nor beauty, but only 
the power which belongs to wealth and the ostentation 
which is the symbol of it. 

So those who dread these qualities, energy and 
thought and the creative spirit — and they are many — 
will not discriminate, as we have tried to discriminate, 
between different types and kinds of property, in order 
that they may preserve those which are legitimate and 
abolish those which are not They will endeavor to pre- 
serve all private property, even in its most degenerate 
forms. And those who value those things will try to 
promote them by relieving property of its perversions, 
and thus enabling it to return to its true nature. They 
will not desire to establish any visionary communism, 
for they will realize that the free disposal of a sufficiency 
of personal possessions is the condition of a healthy and 
self-respecting life, and will seek to distribute more 
widely the property rights which make them to-day the 
privilege of a minority. But they will refuse to submit 
to the naive philosophy which would treat all proprie- 
tary rights as equal in sanctity merely because they are 
identical in name. They will distinguish sharply be- 
tween property which is used by its owner for the con- 
duct of his profession or the upkeep of his household, 
and property which is merely a claim on wealth pro- 
duced by another's labor. They will insist that prop- 
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erty Is moral and healthy only when it is used as a con- 
dition not of idleness but of activity, and when it in- 
volves the discharge of definite personal obligations. 
TTipy^w^l pttH Pflvnr^ in shorty to base it upon the prin- 
jujd^-^f-f unction. 
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VI 
THE FUNCTIONAL SOCIETY 

The application to property and industry of the prin- 
ciple of function is compatible with several different 
types of social organization, and is as unlikely as more 
important revelations to be the secret of those who cry 
" Lo here 1 '' and " Lo there ! " The essential thing is 
tha t_men sho uld fix their minds upon the idea of pur- 
pose, and give that idea pre-eminence over all subsidiary 
issues. If, as is patent, the purpose of Industry is to 
provide the material foundation of a good social life, 
then any measure which makes that provision more ef- 
fective, so long as it does not conflict with some still 
more important purpose, is wise, and any institution 
which thwarts or encumbers it is foolish. It is foolish, 
for example, to cripple education, as it is crippled in 
England for the sake of industry ; for one of the uses of 
industry is to provide the wealth which may make pos- 
sible better education. It is foolish to maintain pr op- 
erty rights for which no service is performed^^ pr pay- 
ment without service is waste; and if it is true, as 
statisticians affii'm, tnat, even were income equally di- 
vided, income per head would be small, then it is all 
the more foolish, for sailors in a boat have no room for 
first-class passengers, and it is all the more important 
that none of the small national income should be mis- 
applied. It is foolish to leave the direction of industry 

84 
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spheres it involved an extension of public ownership, it 
would in others foster an extension of private prop- 
erty. For it is not private ownershi p^ but priva te owner- 
s hip divorced from work, which is corrupting to the 
p rinciple of industry; and tne idea ot some socialis' 
that private property in land or capital is necessarily 
mischievous is a piece of scholastic pedantry as absurd 
as that of those conservatives who would invest all prop- 
erty with some kind of mysterious sanctity. It all de- 
pends what sort of property it is and for what purpose 
it is used. Provided that the State retains its emi- 
nent domain, and controls alienation, as it does under 
the Homestead laws of the Dominions, with suj£cient 
stringency to prevent the creation of a class of funo- 
tionless property-owners, there is no inconsistency be- 
tween encouraging simultaneously a multiplication of 
peasant farmers and small masters who own their own 
farms or shops, and the abolition of private ownership 
in those industries, unfortunately to-day the most con- 
spicuous, in which the private owner is an absentee 
shareholder. 

Indeed, the second reform would help the first. In so 
far as the community tolerates functionless property it 
makes difficult, if not impossible, the restoration of the 
small master in agriculture or in industry, who cannot 
easily hold his own in a world dominated by great 
estates or capitalist finance. In so far as it abolishes 
those kinds of property which are merely parasitic, it 
facilitates the restoration of the small property-owner 
in those kinds of industry for which small ownership is 
adapted. A socialistic policy towards the former is not 
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treated with the leniency which ought to be, and nsuallj 
is not, shown to those who have been brought up from 
infancy to any other disreputable trade, indulgence to 
individuals must not condone the institution of which 
both they and their neighbors are the victims. Judged 
by this standard, certain kinds of property are obviously 
anti-social. The rights in virtue of which the owner of 
the surface is entitled to levy a tax, called a royalty, 
on every ton of coal which the miner brings to the 
surface, to levy another tax, called a way-leave, on every 
ton of coal transported under the surface of his land 
though its amenity and value may be quite unaffected, 
to distort, if he pleases, the development of a whole 
district by refusing access to the minerals except upon 
his own terms, and to cause some 8,500 to 4,000 million 
tons to be wasted in barriers between different proper- 
ties, while he in the meantime contributes to a chorus 
of lamentation over the wickedness of the miners in not 
producing more tons of coal for the public and inciden- 
tally more private taxes for himself — all this adds an 
agreeable touch of humor to the drab quality of our in- 
dustrial civilization for which mineral owners deserve 
perhaps some recognition, though not the $400,000 odd 
a year which is paid to each of the four leading players, 
or the $24,000,000 a year which is distributed among 
the crowd. 

The alchemy by which a gentleman who has never 
seen a coal mine distills the contents of that place of 
gloom into elegant chambers in London and a place in 
the country is not the monopoly of royalty owners. A 
similar feat of presdigitation is performed by the 
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of the system which, under the name of private prop- 
erty, Mr. Brown as well as Lord Smith have learned to 
regard as essential to the higher welfare of mankind. 

But if we accept the principle of function we shall 
ask what is the purpose of this arrangement, and for 
what end the inhabitants of, for example, London pay 
$64,000,000 a year to their ground landlords. And if 
we find that it is for no purpose and no end, but that 
these things are like the horseshoes and nails which 
the City of London presents to the Crown on account of 
land in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, then we shall 
not deal harshly with a quaint historical survival, but 
neither shall we allow it to distract us from the busi- 
ness of the present, as though there had been history 
but there were not history any longer. We shall close 
these channels through which wealth leaks away by re- 
suming the ownership of minerals and of urban land, 
as some communities in the British Dominions and on 
the Continent of Europe have resumed it already. We 
shall secure that such large accumulations as remain 
change hands at least once in every generation, by in- 
creasing our taxes on inheritance till what passes to the 
heir is little more than personal possessions, not the 
right to a tribute from industry which, though quali- 
fied by death-duties, is what the son of a rich man in- 
herits to-day. We shall treat mineral owners and land- 
owners, in short, as Plato would have treated the poets, 
whom in their ability to make something out of noth- 
ing and to bewitch mankind with words they a little 
resemble, and crown them with flowers and usher them 
politely out of the State. 



vn 

INDUSTRY AS A PBOFESSION 

Bights without functions are like the shades in Homer 
which drank hlood but scattered trembling at the voice 
of a man. To extinguish royalties and urban ground- 
rents is merely to explode a superstition. It needs as 
little — and as much — resolution as to put one^s hand 
through any other ghost. In all industries except the 
diminishing number in which the capitalist is himself 
the manager, property in capital is almost equally pas- 
sive. Almost, but not quite. For, though the majority 
of its owners do not themselves exercise any positive 
function, they appoint those who do. It is true, of 
course, that the question of how capital is to be owned 
is distinct from the question of how it is to be admin- 
istered, and that the former can be settled without 
prejudice to the latter. To infer, because shareholders 
own capital which is indispensable to industry, that 
therefore industry is dependent upon the maintenance 
of capital in the hands of shareholders, to write, with 
some economists, as though, if private property in capi- 
tal were further attenuated or abolished altogether, the 
constructive energy of the managers who may own capi- 
tal or may not, but rarely, in the more important indus- 
tries, own more than a small fraction of it, must neces- 
sarily be impaired, is to be guilty of a robust 

nofirsequUur and to ignore the most obvious facts of 
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contemporary industry. The less the mere capitalist 
talks about the necessity for the consumer of an efficient 
organization of industry^ the better; for^ whatever the 
future of industry may be^ an efficient organization is 
likely to have no room for him. But though share- 
holders do not govern, they reign, at least to the extent 
of saying once a year '' le roy le veult.'* If their rights 
are pared down or extinguished, the necessity for some 
organ to exercise them will still remain. And the ques- 
tion of the ownership of capital has this much in com- 
mon with the question of industrial organization, that 
the problem of the constitution under which industry 
is to be conducted is common to both. 

That constitution must be sought by considering how 

industry can be organized to express most perfectly the 

principle of purpose. The application to industry of 

the principle of purpose is simple, however difficult it 

^ 1 I may be to give effect to it. It is to turn it into a Pro- 

S^.- fession. j\ Prnffssion mav be defined most simply as 



"^ ^''-^^"'^ a trade which is or ganized, incompletely^ noTlmih ti but 

^y'^V . ^ ggPUJDg ly* ^ ^^ th^ perfqrmance of function. It is not 

^^, ^ v^ simply a collection of individuals who get a living for 

^ci^hemselves by the same kind of work. Nor is it merely 

^ a group which is organized exclusively for the economic 

protection of its members, though that is normally 

among its purposes. It is a body .of men who «an>y on 

their work in. accorda nce with rules designed to enf orce 

certain standards. both_for the better p rotec tion of its 

members^and for thejbetter service of the public. The 

standards which it maintains may be high or low: all 

professions have some rules which protect the interests 
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the undue influence of the motive of pecuniary gain 
upon the necessities or cupidity of the individual. 

The difference between industry as it exists to-day 
and a profession is, then, simple and unmistakable. 
The^ssence 5^t^© former is that its only criterion is 
thfi uBSrotSTrSum which it offers to its shareholders . 
The essence of the latter, is that, though men enter it 
for the sake of livelihood, t he^Sferfror^ of thei r success 
is the service which they perform, not tke gains wliich 
I hey amass, Thev MttV, mm in the taw! uf M HU(!(!tJ»aful 
doctor, grow rich; but the meaning of their profession, 
both for themselves and for the public, is not that they 
make money but that they make health, or safety, or 
knowledge, or good government or good law. They 
depend on it for their income, but they do not consider 
that any conduct which increases their income is on 
that account good. And while a boot-manufacturer who 
retires with half a million is counted to have achieved 
success, whether the boots which he made were of 
leather or brown paper, a civil servant who did the 
same would be impeached. 

So, if they are doctors, they recognize that there are 
certain kinds of conduct which cannot be practised, 
however large the fee offered for them, because they 
are unprofessional; if scholars and teachers, that it is 
wrong to make money by deliberately deceiving the 
public, as is done by makers of patent medicines, how- 
ever much the public may clamor to be deceived; if 
judges or public servants, that they must not increase 
their incomes by selling justice for money ; if soldiers, 
that the service comes first, and their private inclina- 
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doctors hired at competitive wages as their ^^ hands/' 
large dividends paid to shareholders by catering for the 
rich, and the poor, who do not offer a profitable market, 
supplied with an inferior service or with no service at 
all. 

The idea that there is some mysterious difference 
between making munitions of war and firing them, be- 
tween building schools and teaching in them when built, 
between providing food and providing health, which 
makes it at once inevitable and laudable that the former 
should be carried on with a single eye to pecuniary gain, 
while the latter are conducted by professional men who 
expect to be paid for service but who neither watch for 
windfalls nor raise their fees merely because there are 
more sick to be cured, more children to be taught, or 
more enemies to be resisted, is an illusion only less 
astonishing than that the leaders of industry should 
welcome the insult as an honor and wear their humilia- 
tion as a kind of halo. The work of making boots or 
building a house is in itself no more degrading than 
that of curing the sick or teaching the ignorant. It is 
as necessary and therefore as honorable. It should be 
at least equally bound by rules which have as their 
object to maintain the standards of professional serv- 
ice. It should be at least equa lly free from the 
vu lgarn3 \ib6r dlnfltlon 6f mofAr standards to financial 
interests. 

If industry is to be organized as a profession, two 
changes are requisite, one negative and one positive. 
Thefirst^Jb-that.iL.shoidd.. cease to be c onduc ted by the 
agents of properig:Amigrg.iQr th e advantage of property- 
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Of course there are many managing directors who both 
own capital and administer the business. But it is 
none the less the case that most shareholders in most 
large industries are normally shareholders and nothing 
more. 

Nor is their economic interest identical, as is some- 
times assumed, with that of the general puUic A 
society is rich when material goods, including capital, 
are cheap, and human beings dear: indeed the word 
*^ riches " has no other meaning. The interest of those 
who own the property used in industry, though not, of 
course, of the managers who administer industry and 
who themselves are servants, and often very ill-paid 
servants at that, is that their capital should be dear 
and human beings cheap. Hence, if the industry is such 
as to yield a considerable return, or if one unit in the 
industry, owing to some special advantage, produces 
more cheaply than its neighbors, while selling at the 
same price, or if a revival of trade raises prices, or if 
supplies are controlled by one of the combines which 
are now the rule in many of the more important in- 
dustries, the resulting surplus normally passes neither to 
the managers, nor to the other employees, nor to the 
public, but to the shareholders. Such an arrangement is 
preposterous in the literal sense of being the reverse of 
that which would be established by considerations of 
equity and common sense, and gives rise (among other 
things) to what is called '^ the struggle between labor 
and capital." The phrase is apposite, since it is as 
absurd as the relations of which it is intended to be a 
description. To deplore ^^ill-feeling" or to advocate 
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have in his own sphere the authority needed to enable 
him to fill it But there cannot b e a divi sion of func- 
tions between T he workeF^d the owner who is o wner 
ancTnothinfi: else, for what function does such an owner 
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^rformi The provision of capital ? Then pay him the 
sum needed to secure th^ yse of Ks"(*ffp it al , but neitter 
pay hiin more nor admit him to a position of authority 
over production for which merely as an owner he is not 
qualified. For this reason, while an equilibrium be- 
tween worker and manager is possible, because both are 
workers, that which it is sought to establish between 
worker and owner is not. It is like the proposal of the 
Germans to negotiate with Belgium from Brussels. 
Their proposals may be excellent : but it is not evident 
why they are where they are, or how, since they 
do not contribute to production, they come to be put- 
ting forward proposals at all. As long as they are 
in territory where they have no business to be, 
their excellence as individuals will be overlooked in 
annoyance at the system which puts them where they 
are. 

It is fortunate indeed, if nothing worse than this 
happens. For one way of solving the problem of the 
conflict of rights in industry is not to base rights on 
functions, as we propose, but to base them on force. It 
is to reestablish in some veiled and decorous form the 
institution of slavery, by making labor compulsory. In 
nearly all countries a concerted refusal to work has been 
made at one time or another a criminal offense, .^^ere 
are to-day_part8 of the world in which European capi- 
talists, unchecked by any public opinion or authority 
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name of peace, should make the concerted cessation of 
work a legal offense would be guilty of a similar be- 
trayal of freedom. It would be solving the conflict of 
.rights between those who own and those who work by 
abolishing the rights of those who work. 

So here again, unless we are prepared to re-establish 
some form of forced labor, we reach an impasse. But 
it is an impasse only in so long as we regard the pro- 
prietary rights of those who own the capital used in 
industry as absolute and an end in themselves. If, in- 
stead of assuming that all property, merely because it 
is property, is equally sacred, we ask what is the pur- 
pose for which capital is used^what is its fuTt^^gn^^Jve 
shall realize that it is not an end but a, means to an end, 
and that its fnnptinTi -is \q §f{i^fi ,flBf^ aSflffi^ (as the 
economists tell us) the labor of human beings, not the 
function of human beings to serve those whp^ happen to 
S>ynk. iJtf And from this truth two consequences follow. 
The first is that since capital is a thing, which ought 
to be used to help industry as a man may use a bicycle 
to get more quickly to his work, it tught, when it is 
employed, to be employed on the cheapest terms pos- 
sible. The second is that Aose w ho^wnlt should no 
more control production than a man who lets a liouse 
controls tfie .mgalisi J^cVsfiall be cooked in the kitchen, 
or the man who lets a boat the speed at which the 
rowers shall pull. In other words, capital should always 
be got at cost price, which means, unless the State finds 
it wise, as it very well may, to own the capital used in 
certain industries, it should be paid the lowest interest 
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est on their capital, bat that all surplus profits should 
be pooled and administered by a central body repre- 
senting employers and workers. TIip fiftVi has repeat- 
edly been practised by municipalities, and somewhat 
less often by national governments. 

Which of these alternative methods of removing in- 
dustry from the control of the property-owner is adopted 
is a matter of expediency to be decided in each particu- 
lar case. ^^ Nationalization/' therefore, which is some- 
times advanced as the only method of extinguishing pro- 
prietary rights, is merely one species of a considerable 
genus. It can be used, of course, to produce the desired 
result. But there are some industries, at any rate, in 
which nationalization is not necessary in order to bring 
it about, and since it is at best a cumbrous process, when 
other methods are possible, other methods should be 
used. N ationalization is a means to an end, not an end 
in itself. ,.,Properly conceived its object is not to estab- 
lish state management of industry, but to remove the 
dead hand of private ownership, when the private owner 
has ceased to perform any positive function. It is un- 
fortunate, therefore, that the abolition of obstructive 
property rights, which is indispensable, should have 
been identified with a single formula, which may be 
applied with advantage in the special circumstances of 
some industries, but need not necessarily be applied in 
all. Ownership is not a right, but a bundle of rights, 
and it is possible to strip them off piecemeal as well as 
to strike them off simultaneously. The ownership of 
capital-involves, as we have said, three mainclaii agy^^ 
right to interest as the price of capital, the right" to 
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nated^ and the credit of each unit would be that of the 
whole. 

Such a change in the character of ownership would 
have three advantages. It would abolish the government 
of industry by property. It would end the payment of 
profits to f unctionless shareholders by turning them into 
creditors paid a fixed rate of interest It would lay 
the only possible foundations for industrial peace by 
making it possible to convert industry into a profession 
carried on by all grades of workers for the service of 
the public, not for the gain of those who own capital. 
The organization which it would produce will be de- 
scribedy of course, as impracticable. It is interesting^ 
therefore, to find it is that which experience has led 
practical men to suggest as a remedy for the disorders 
of one of the most important of national industries, that 
of building. The question before the Committee of em- 
ployers and workmen, which issued last August a Report 
upon the Building Trade, was ^' Scientific Management 
and the Eeduction of Costs." ^ These are not phrases 
which suggest an economic revolution; but it is some- 
thing little short of a revolution that the signatories of 
the report propose. For, as soon as they came to grips 
with the problem, they found that it was impossible to 
handle it eflFectively without reconstituting the general 
fabric of industrial relationships which is its setting. 
Why is the service supplied by the industry ineffective ? 
Partly because the workers do not give their full ener- 
gies to the performance of their part in production. 

'Reprinted in The Industrial OouneU for the Buildmg /•- 
duetry. 
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render to a central fund to be administered by em- 
ployers and workmen for the benefit of the industry as 
a whole. Instead of ^h^ fii^ ancial standing o f each 

firm ^^':ic .^'''*°H iifl nn innrrr?^''^^^ ^y^^ry tA ^^^ 

public, with the result that it is sometimes a mystery 
to itself, there is to be a systCTn of public costing and 
audit, onthe basis of which the industry will assume a 
collective liability for those firms which are shown to 
be competently managed. Tiiafpiij n-f tiiA wnrlrprg baiTig 

dismissed in sl ack times to struyy^le along as best t hey 
can, th ey are to be maintain ed from a f und raised T)y a 
levy on employers and administered by thetra^ unions. 
There is "to tfe "publicity as to costs and profits, open 
dealing and honest work and mutual helpfulness, in- 
stead of the competition which the nineteenth century 
regarded as an efficient substitute for them. ^' Capital " 
is not to " employ labor." JLabor, which includes mana- 
gerial labor, is to employ capital : and to employ it at 
the cheapest rate at which, in the circumstances of the 
trade, it can be got. If it employs it so successfully 
that there is a surplus when it has been fairly paid for 
its own services, then that surplus is not to be divided 
among shareholders, for, when they have been paid 
interest, they have been paid their due ; it is to be used 
to equip the industry to provide still more effective 
service in the future. 

So here we have the majority of a body of practical 
men, who care nothing for socialist theories, proposing 
to establish " organized Public Service in the Building 
Industry," recommending, in short, that their industry 
shall be turned into a profession. And they do it, it 
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unaltered, industrial harmony can be produced by the 
magic formula of joint control. And they are right. 
The representatives of workmen and shareholders, in 
mining and in other industries, can meet and negotiate 
and discuss. But joint administration of the share- 
holders' property by a body representing shareholders 
and workmen is impossible, because there is no purpose 
in common between them. For the only purpose which 
could unite all persons engaged in industry, and over- 
rule their particular and divergent interests, is the 
provision of service. And the object o f shareholders, 
the whole significance and metier of iniluSiry 10 Ihum, 
is not the provision of service but the provi sion of 
dividends. 

In industries where management is divorced from 
ownership, as in most of the highly organized trades it 
is to-day, there is no obvious halfway house, therefore, 
between the retention of the present system and the com- 
plete extrusion of the capitalist from the control of pror 
duction. The change in the character of ownership, 
which is necessary in order that coal or textiles and 
ship-building may be organized as professions for the 
service of the public, cannot easily spring from within. 
The stroke needed to liberate them from the control of 
the property-owner must come from without. In theory 
it might be struck by action on the part of organized 
workers, who would abolish residuary profits and the 
right of control by the mere procedure of refusing to 
work as long as they were maintained, on the historical 
analogy offered by peasants who have destroyed preda- 
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entangled : and the fact that to-day, under the common 
name of ownership, several different powers are vested 
in identical hands, must not be allowed to obscure the 
probability that, once private property in capital has 
been abolished, it may be expedient to re-allocate those 
powers in detail as well as to transfer them en hloc. 

The essence of a profession i s. as we have suggested, 
that Jts jziembeiajurgani^g thp)??|3dY68 ^9^ the perform- 
^'^fi of "^^^"^^^ fill I It is essential therefore, i^ industry is 
to be professionalized, that the abolition of functionless 
property should not be interpreted to imply a continu- 
ance under public ownership of the absence of respon- 
sibility on the part of the personnel of industry, which 
is the normal accompaniment of private ownership 
working through the wage-system. It is the more im- 
portant to emphasize that point, because such an impli- 
cation has sometimes been conveyed in the past by some 
of those who have presented the case for some such 
change in the character of ownership as has been urged 
above. The name consecrated by custom to the trans- 
formation of property by public and external action is 
nationalization. But nationalization is a word which 
is neither very leiicitous nor free from ambiguity. 
Properly used, it means merely ownership by a body 
representing &e.^BjBLtion- *"^i it has come m practice 
to be used as equivalent to a particular method of ad- 
ministration, under which officials employed by the 
State step into the position of the present directors of 
industry, and exercise all the power which they exer- 
.cised. So those who desire to maintain the system 
under which industry is carried on, not as a profession 
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servants, trained, recruited and prcmoted as in the 
existing state departments, or a new service may be 
created with a procedure and standards of its own. It 
may be subject to Treasury control, or it may be finan- 
cially autonomous. The problem is, in fact, of a 
familiar, though difficult, order. It is one of constitu- 
tion-making. 

It is commonly assumed by controversialists that the 
organization and management of a nationalized in- 
dustry must, for some imdefined reason, be similar to 
that of the post-office. One might as reasonably suggest 
that the pattern exemplar of private enterprise must 
be the Steel Corporation or the Imperial Tobacco Com- 
pany. The administrative systems obtaining in a so- 
ciety which has nationalized its foundation industries 
will, in fact, be as various as in one that resigns them 
to private ownership; and to discuss their relative ad- 
vantages without defining what particular type of each 
is the subject of reference is to-day as unhelpful as to 
approach a modem political problem in terms of the 
Aristotelian classification of constitutions. The highly 
abstract dialectics as to " enterprise," " initiative," 
" bureaucracy," " red tape," " democratic control," 
" state management," which fill the press of countries 
occupied with industrial problems, really belong to the 
dark ages of economic thought. The first task of the 
student, whatever his personal conclusions, is, it may be 
suggested, to contribute what he can to the restoration 
of sanity by insisting that instead of the argument being 
conducted with the counters of a highly inflated and 
rapidly depreciating verbal currency, the exact situation. 
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apply their energies to the true purpose of industry, 
which is the provision of service, not the provbion of 
dividends. When the transference of property Jhias 
taken place, it will probably be found that the neces- 
sary provision for the government of industry will in- 
volve not merely the freedom of the producers to pro- 
duce, but the creation of machinery through which the 
consumer, for whom he produces, can express his wishes 
and criticize the way in which they are met, as at pres- 
ent he normally cannot. But that is the second stage 
in the process of reorganizing industry for the per- 
formance of function, not the first. The first is to free 
it from subordination to the pecuniary interests of the 
owner of property, because they are the magnetic pole 
which sets all the compasses wrong, and which causes 
industry, however swiftly it may progress, to progress 
in the wrong direction. 

IsTor does this change in the character of property 
involve a breach with the existing order so sharp as to 
be impracticable. The phraseology of political contro- 
versy continues to reproduce the conventional antith- 
eses of the early nineteenth century ; " private enter- 
prise" and "public ownership" are still contrasted 
with each other as light with darkness or darkness with 
light. But, in reality, behind the formal shell of the 
traditional legal system the elements of a new body of 
relationship have already been prepared, and find piece- 
meal application through policies devised, not by 
socialists, but by men who repeat the formulss of in- 
dividualism, at the very moment when they are under- 
mining it. The Esch-Cummins Act in America, the 
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tion with a minimum rate of profit guaranteed by the 
State, and a maximum rate of profit which cannot be 
exceeded. Hybrids are apt to be sterile. It may be 
questioned whether, in drawing the teeth of private 
capitalism, this type of compromise does not draw out 
most of its virtues as well. 

So, when a certain stage of economic development 
has been reached, private ownership, by the admission 
of its defenders, can no longer be tolerated in the only 
form in which it is free to display the characteristic, 
and quite genuine, advantages for the sake of which it 
used to be defended. And, as step by step it is whittled 
down by tacit concessions to the practical necessity of 
protecting the consumer, or eliminating waste, or meet- 
ing the claims of the workers, public ownership becomes, 
not only on social grounds, but for reasons of economic 
eflSciency, the alternative to a type of private ownership 
which appears to carry with it few rights of ownership 
and to be singularly devoid of privacy. Inevitably and 
unfortunately the change must be gradual. But it 
should be continuous. When, as in the last few years, 
the State has acquired the ownership of great masses 
of industrial capital, it should retain it, instead of sur- 
rendering it to private capitalists, who protest at once 
that it will be managed so inefficiently that it will not 
pay and managed so efficiently that it will undersell 
them. When estates are being broken up and sold, as 
they are at present, public bodies should enter the 
market and acquire them. Most important of all, the 
ridiculous barrier, inherited from an age in which 
municipal corporations were corrupt oligarchies, which 
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at present prevents England's Local Authorities from 
acquiring property in land and industrial capital, ex- 
cept for purposes specified by Act of Parliament, should 
be abolished, and they should be free to undertake such 
services as the citizens may desire. The objection to 
public ownership, in so far as it is intelligent, is in 
reality largely an objection to over-centralization. But 
the remedy for over-centralization, is not the mainte- 
nance of functionless property in private hands, but the 
decentralized ownership of public property, and when 
Birmingham and Manchester and Leeds are the little 
republics which they should be, there is no reason to 
anticipate that they will tremble at a whisper from 
Whitehall. 

These things should be done steadily and contin- 
uously quite apart from the special cases like that of the 
mines and railways, where the private ownership of 
capital is stated by the experts to have been responsible 
for intolerable waste, or the manufacture of ornaments 
and alcoholic liquor, which are politically and socially 
too dangerous to be left in private hands. They should 
be done not in order to establish a single form of bureau- 
cratic management, but in order to release the industry 
from the domination of proprietary interests, which, 
whatever the form of management, are not merely 
troublesome in detail but vicious in principle, because 
they divert it from the performance of function to the 
acquisition of gain. If at the same time private owner- 
ship is shaken, as recently it has been, by action on the 
part of particular groups of workers, so much the 
better. There are more ways of killing a cat than 
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drowning it in cream, and it is all the more likely to 
choose the cream if they are explained to it. But the 
two methods are complementary, not alternative, and 
the attempt to found rival schools on an imaginary in- 
compatibility between them is a bad case of the odium 
sociologieum which afflicts reformers 
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able exceptions, are most reluctant that the full facts 
about it should be known. And it is crucial that they 
should be known. It is crucial not only because, in the 
present ignorance of the real economic situation, all 
industrial disagreements tend inevitablj to be battles in 
the dark, in which " ignorant armies clash by night," 
but becaus e, unless there is complete publicity as to 
profits and costSy it is impossib le to form any judgm ent 
eith er of the reasonableness of the prices which are 
charfz;ed or of thejslaims to remunera tfofl 6t the "diffe rent 
parties'engaged in productionT^ For balance sheets, with 
their opportunities for concealing profits, give no clear 
light upon the first, and no light at all upon the second. 
And so, when the facts come out, the public is aghast 
at revelations which show that industry is conducted 
with bewildering financial extravagance. If the full 
facts had been published, as they should have been, 
quarter by quarter, these revelations would probably 
not have been made at all, because publicity itself would 
have been an antiseptic and there would have been noth- 
ing sensational to reveal. 

The events of the last few years are a lesson which 
should need no repetition. The Government, surprised 
at the price charged for making shells at a time when 
its soldiers were ordered by Headquarters not to fire 
more than a few rounds per day, whatever the need for 
retaliation, because there were not more than a few to 
fire, establishes a costing department to analyze the 
estimates submitted by manufacturers and to compare 
them, item by item, with the costs in its own factories. 
It finds that, through the mere pooling of knowledge. 
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agementy the first of its professional rules should be, as 
Sir John Mann told the Coal Commission, that J^ all 
cards should be placed on the tabl e." If.it were the 
duty of a Public Department to publish quarterly exact 
returns as to costs of production and profits in all the 
firms throughout an industry, the gain in mere produc- 
tive efficiency, which should appeal to our enthusiasts 
for output, would be considerable ; for the organization 
whose costs were least would become the standard with 
which all other types of organization would be com- 
pared. The gain in morale, which is also, absurd 
though it may seem, a condition of efficiency, would be 
incalculable. For ind ustry wou ld b e_ condu cted in the 
light of day. Its costs, necessary or unnecessary, Ihe 
distribution of the return to it, reasonable or capricious, 
would be a matter of common knowledge. It would be 
held to its purpose by the mere impossibility of per- 
suading those who make its products or those who con- 
sume them to acquiesce, as they acquiesce now, in ex- 
penditure which is meaningless because it has contrib- 
uted nothing to the service which the industry exists 
to perform. 

The organization of industry as a profession does not 
involve only the abolition of functionless property, and 
the maintenance of publicity as the indispensable con- 
dition of a standard of professional honor. It implies 
also that those who perform its work should undertake 
that its work is performed effectively. It means that 
they should not merely be held to the service of the 
public by fear of personal inconvenience or penalties, 
but that they should treat the discharge of professional 
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failure ; if he puts in the normal number of rivets, he 
disclaims all further interest in the price or the sea- 
worthiness of the ship. In the latter his function em* 
braces something more than the performance of the 
specialized piece of work allotted to hinh It include s 
also a responsibility for the lunynfinf thfi undfrtnking 
As^ajHrhde, And^in^ rosponsibility is impossible with- 
out power, his position would involve at least so much 
power as is needed to secure that he can affect in prac- 
tice the conduct of the industry. It is this collective lia- 
bility for the maintenance of a certain quality of serv- 
ice which is, indeed, the distinguishing feature of a 
profession. It is compatible with several different kinds 
of government, or indeed, when the unit of production is 
not a group, but an individual, with hardly any govern- 
ment at all. What it does involve is that the individual, 
merely by entering the profession should have com- 
mitted himself to certain obligations in respect of its 
conduct, and that the professional organization, what- 
ever it may be, should have sufficient power to enable it 
to maintain them. 

The demand for the participation of the workers in 
the control of industry is usually advanced in the name 
of the producer, as a plea for economic freedom or in- 
dustrial democracy. ^^ Political freedom,'' writes the 
Final Beport of the United States Commission of In- 
dustrial Relations, which was presented in 1916* *^ can 
exist only where there is industrial freedom. ... 
There are now within the body of our Republic indus- 
trial communities which are virtually Principalities, 
oppressive to those dependent upon them for a livelihood 
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over cake ; but i£ the total is known and the claims ad- 
mitted, that is all they can quarrel about, and, since 
they all stand on the same footing, any one who holds 
out for more than his fellows must show some good 
reason why he should get it But in industry the claims 
are not all admitted, for those who put nothing in de- 
mand to take something out ; both the total to be divided 
and the proportion in which the division takes place are 
sedulously concealed; and those who preside over the 
distribution of the pool and control what is paid out of 
it have a direct interest in securing as large a share as 
possible for themselves and in allotting as small a share 
as possible to others. If one contributor takes less, so 
far from it being evident that the gain will go to some 
one who has put something in and has as good a right 
as himself, it may go to some one who has put in nothing 
and has no right at aU. If another claims more, he 
may secure it^ without plundering a fellow-worker, at 
the expense of a sleeping partner who is believed to 
plunder both. In practice, since ther e is no cl^ar prin- 
ciple determining whaiHEhey ought to t^ke, both jake all 

thiat thc^ can. get 

In such circumstances denunciations of the producer 
for exploiting the consumer miss the mark. They are 
inevitably regarded as an economic version of the mili- 
tary device used by armies which advance behind a 
screen of women and children, and then protest at the 
brutality of the enemy in shooting non-combatants. 
They are interpreted as evidence, not that a section of 
the producers are exploiting the remainder, but that a 
minority of property-owners, which is in opposition to 
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taken from those who at present have no right to them, 
because they are disproportionate to service or obtained 
for no service at alL Indeed, if work were the only 
title to payment, the danger of the community being ex- 
ploited by highly organized groups of producers would 
largely disappear. For, when no payments were made 
to non-producers, there would be no debatable ground 
for which to struggle, and it would become evident that 
if any one group of producers took more, another must 
put up with less. 

Under such conditions a body of workers who used 
their strong strategic position to extort extravagant 
terms for themselves at the expense of their fellow- 
workers might properly be described as exploiting the 
community. But at present such a statement is mean- 
ingless. It is meaningless because before the comm un- 
ity can be exploited the community must exist, and its 
existence in the gpTipyp oF economics is 16-day not a fact 
but only anasgixation. The procedure by"wEicE,'^^en- 
ever any section of workers advance demands which are 
regarded as inconvenient by their masters, they are de- 
nounced as a band of anarchists who are preying on the 
public may be a convenient weapon in an emergency, 
but, once it is submitted to analysis, it is logically self- 
destructive. It has been applied within recent years, to 
the postmen, to the engineers, to the policemen, to the 
miners and to the railway men, a population with their 
dependents, of some eight million persons; and in the 
case of the last two the whole body of organized labor 
made common eause with those of whose exorbitant de- 
mands it was alleged to be the victim. But when these 
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struggle leaves them face to face with each other, and 
not as now, with the common enemy. The ideal of a 
united society in which no one group uses its power to 
encroach upon the standards of another is^ in short, 
unattainable, except through the preliminary abolition 
of f unctionless property. 

Those to whom a leisure class is part of an im- 
mutable order without which civilization is inoonceiv- 
able, dare not admit, even to themselves, that the world 
is poorer, not richer, because of its existence. So, when, 
as now it is important that productive energy should be 
fully used, they stamp and cry, and write to The THmes 
about the necessity for increased production, though all 
the time they themselves, their way of life and expendi* 
ture, and their very existence as a leisure class, are 
among the causes why production is not increased. In 
all their economic plans they make one reservation, that, 
however necessitous the world may be, it shall still sup- 
port ihem* But men who work do not make that reser- 
vation, nor is there any reason why they should; 
and appeals to them to produce more wealth because 
the public needs it usually fall upon deaf ears, even 
when such appeals are not involved in the igno- 
rance and misapprehensions which often characterize 
them. 

For the workman is not the servant of the consumer, 
for whose sake greater production is demanded, but of 
shareholders, whose primary aim is dividends, and to 
whom all production, however futile or frivolous, so 
long as it yields dividends, is the same. It is useless to 
urge that he should produce more wealth for the com- 
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themselves have a collective responsibility for the char- 
acter of the service^ and can use their organizations not 
merely to protect themselves against exploitation^ but 
to make positive contributions to the administration and 
development of their industry. 
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During the greater part of the nineteenth century in- 
dustry was driven by two forces, hunger and fear, and 
the employer commanded them both. He could grant 
or withhold employment as he pleased. If men revolted 
against his terms he could dismiss them, and if they 
were dismissed what confronted them was starvation 
or the workhouse. Authority was centralized; its in- 
struments were passive; the one thing which they 
dreaded was unemployment. And since they could 
neither prevent its occurrence nor do more than a little 
to mitigate its horrors when it occurred, they submitted 
to a discipline which they could not resist, and industry 
pursued its course through their passive acquiescence 
in a power which could crush them individually if they 
attempted to oppose it 

That system might be lauded as efficient or denounced 
as inhuman. But, at least, as its admirers were never 
tired of pointing out, it worked. And, like the Prussian 
State, which alike in its virtues and deficiencies it not 
a little resembled, as long as it worked it survived de- 
nunciations of its methods^ as a strong man will throw 
off a disease. But to-day it is ceasing to have even the 
qualities of its defects. It is ceasing to be efficient. It 
no longer secures the ever-increasing output of wealth 
which it offered in its golden prime, and which enabled 
it to silence criticism by an imposing spectacle of ma- 
terial success. Though it still works, it works unevenly, 
amid constant friction and jolts and stoppages, without 
the confidence of the public and without full confidence 
even in itself, a tyrant who must intrigue and cajole 
where formerly he commanded, a gaoler who, if not yet 
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■hu man nature to institutions. If the effect of the indus- 
trial system is such that a large and increasing number 
of ordinary men and women find that it offers them no 
adequate motive for economic effort, it is mere pedantry 
to denounce men and women instead of amending the 
system. 

Thus the time has come when absolutism in industry 
may still win its battles, but loses the campaign, and 
loses it on the very ground of economic efficiency which 
was of its own selection. In the period of transition, 
while economic activity is distracted by the struggle be* 
tween those who have the name and habit of power, but 
no longer the full reality of it, and those who are daily 
winning more of the reality of power but are not yet 
its reci^ized repositories, it is the consumer who 
suffers. He has neither the service of docile obedience, 
nor the service of intelligent co-operation. For slavery 
will work — as long as the slaves will let it ; and freedom 
will work when men have learned to be free ; but what 
will not work is a combination of the two. So the 
public goes short of coal not only because of the techni- 
cal deficiencies of th^ system under which it is raised 
and distributed, but because the system itself has lost 
its driving force — because the coal owners can no longer 
persuade the miners into producing more dividends for 
them and more royalties for the owners of minerals, 
while the public cannot appeal to them to put their 
whole power into serving itself , because it has chosen 
that they should be the servants, not of itself, but of 
shareholders. 

And, this dilemma is not, as. some suppose, tempo- 
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economic efficiency ultimately depends. But it is only 
one element Co-operation may range from mere ac* 
quiescence to a vigilant and aealous initiative. The 
criterion of an effective system of administration is that 
it should succeed in enlisting in the conduct of indus- 
try the latent forces of professional pride to which the 
present industrial order makes little appeal, and which, 
indeed, Capitalism, in its war upon trade union organi- 
zation, endeavored for many years to stamp out alto- 
gether. 

Nor does the efficacy of such an appeal repose upon 
the assumption of that ^^ change in human nature,'' 
which is the triumphant redudio ad dbsurdum ad- 
vanced by those who are least satisfied with the work- 
ing of human nature as it is. What it does involve is 
that certain elementary facts should be taken into ac- 
count, instead of, as at present, being ignored. That 
all work is distasteful and that ^^ every man desires to 
secure the largest income with the least effort " may be 
as axiomatic as it is assumed to be. But in practice it 
makes all the difference to the attitude of the individual 
whether the collective sentiment of the group to which 
he belongs is on the side of effort or against it, and 
what standard of effort it sets. That, as employers 
complain, the public opinion of considerable groups of 
workers is against an intensification of effort as long 
as part of its result is increased dividends for share- 
holders, is no doubt, as far as mere efficiency is con- 
cerned, the gravest indictment of the existing industrial 
order. But, even when public ownership has taken the 
place of private capitalism, its ability to command ef- 
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that spirit peculiar to the professions which are con- 
cerned with war. It is a matter of common training, 
conmion responsibilities, and common dangers. In all 
cases where difficult and disagreeable work is to be done, 
the force which elicits it is normally not merely money, 
but the public opinion and tradition of the little society 
in which the individual moves, and in the esteem of 
which he finds that which men value in success. 

To ignore that most powerful of stimuli as it is 
ignored to-day, and then to lament that the efforts which 
it produces are not forthcoming, is the climax of per- 
versity. To aim at eliminating from industry the 
growth and action of corporate feeling, for fear lest an 
organized body of producers should exploit the public, is 
a plausible policy. But it is short-sighted. It is ^^to 
pour away the baby with the bath," and to lower the 
quality of the service in an attempt to safeguard it. 
A wise system of administration would recognize that 
professional solidarity can do much of its work for it 
more effectively than it can do it itself, because the 
spirit of his profession is part of the individual and not 
a force outside him, and would make it its object to 
enlist that temper in the public service. It is only by 
that policy, indeed, that the elaboration of cumbrous 
regulations to prevent men doing what they should not, 
with the incidental result of sometimes preventing them 
from doing what they should — it is only by that policy 
that what is mechanical and obstructive in bureaucracy 
can be averted. For industry cannot run without laws. 
It must either control itself by professional standards, 
or it must be controlled by officials who are not of the 
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Two causes appear to have hampered the committees 
which were established in connection with coal mines 
during the war to increase the output of coal. One was 
the reluctance of some of them to discharge the invidious 
task of imposing penalties for absenteeism on their 
fellow-workmen. The other was the exclusion of faults 
of management from the control of many committees. 
In some cases all went well till they demanded that, if 
the miners were penalized for absenteeism which was 
due to them, the management should be penalized simi- 
larly when men who desired to work were sent home 
because, as a result of defective organization, there was 
no work for them to do. Their demand was resisted as 
'^ interference with the management/' and the attempt 
to enforce regularity of attendance broke down. Nor, to 
take another example from the same industry, is it to 
be expected that the weight of the miners' organization 
will be thrown on to the side of greater production, if 
it has no power to insist on the removal of the defects 
of equipment and organization, the shortage of trams, 
rails, tubs and timber, the '^ creaming " of the pits by 
the working of easily got coal to their future detriment, 
their wasteful layout caused by the vagaries of separate 
ownership, by which at present the output is reduced. 

The public cannot have it both ways. If it allows 
workmen to be treated as ^* hands " it cannot claim the 
service of their wills and their brains. If it desires 
them to show the zeal of skilled professionals, it must 
secure that they have sufficient power to allow of their 
discharging professional responsibilities. In order that 
workmen may abolish any restrictions on output which 
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realize that he is likely to pay it in quantity as welL 
If the public is to get efficient service, it can get it only 
from human beings, with the initiative and caprices of 
human beings. It will get it, in short, in so far as it 
treats industry as a responsible profession. 

The collective responsibility of the workers for the 
maintenance of the standards of their profession is, 
then, the alternative to the discipline which Capitalism 
exercised in the past, and which is now breaking down. 
It involves a fundamental change in the position both 
of employers and of trade unions. As long as the direc- 
tion of industry is in the hands of property-owners or 
their agents, who are concerned to extract from it the 
maximum profit for themselves, a trade union is neces- 
sarily a defensive organization. Absorbed, on the one 
hand, in the struggle to resist the downward thrust of 
Capitalism upon the workers' standard of life, and de- 
nounced, on the other, if it presumes, to ^^ interfere with 
management/' even when management is most obviously 
inefficient, it is an opposition which never becomes a 
government and which has neither the will nor the power 
to assume responsibility for the quality of the service 
offered to the consumer. If the abolition of functionless 
property transferred the control of production to bodies 
representing those who perform constructive work and 
those who consume the goods produced, the relation of 
the worker to the public would no longer be indirect 
but immediate, and associations which are now purely 
defensive would be in a position not merely to criticize 
and oppose but to advise, to initiate and to enforce upon 
their own members the obligations of the craft. 
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by writers who, like most exponents of scientific man- 
agementy have started by assuming that the categories 
of business psychology could be offered with equal suc- 
cess to all classes of workers and to all types of produc- 
tive work. Those categories appear to be derived from 
a simplified analysis of the mental processes of the com- 
pany promoter, financier or investor, and their validity 
as an interpretation of the motives and habits which 
determine the attitude to his work of the bricklayer, 
the miner, the dock laborer or the engineer, is precisely 
the point in question. 

Clearly there are certain types of industry to which 
they are only partially relevant. It can hardly be'lus- 
sumed, for example, that the degree of skill and energy 
brought to his work by a surgeon, a scientific investi- 
gator, a teacher, a medical officer of health, an Indian 
civil servant and a peasant proprietor are capable of 
being expressed precisely and to the same degree in 
terms of the economic advantage which those different 
occupations offer. Obviously those who pursue them 
are influenced to some considerable, though uncertain, 
extent by economic incentives. Obviously, again, Tihe 
precise character of each process or step in the exercise 
of their respective avocations, the performance of an 
operation, the carrying out of a piece of investigation,^^ 
the selection of a particular type of educational method, 
the preparation of a report, the decision of a case or the 
care of live stock, is not immediately dependent upon 
an exact calculation of pecuniary gain or loss. What 
appears to be the case is that in certain walks of life, 
while the occupation is chosen after a consideration of 
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lie service, the necessary qualities are secured, without 
the intervention of the capitalist employer, partly by 
pecuniary incentives, partly by training and education, 
partly by the acceptance on the part of those entering 
them of the traditional obligations of their profession 
as part of the normal framework of their working lives. 
But this difference is not constant and unalterable. 
It springs from the manner in which different types of 
occupation are organized, on the training which they 
offer, and the morale which they cultivate among their 
members. The psychology of a vocation can in fact be 
changed ; new motives can be elicited, provided steps are 
taken to allow them free expression. It is as feasible 
to turn building into an organized profession, with a 
relatively high code of public honor, as it was to do 
the same for medicine or teaching. 

The truth is that we ought radically to revise the 
presuppositions as to human motives on which current 
presentations of economic theory are ordinarily founded 
and in terms of which the discussion of economic ques- 
tion is usually carried on. The assumption that the 
stimulus of imminent personal want is either the only 
spur, or a suflScient spur, to productive effort is a relic 
of a crude psychology which has little warrant eithet 
in past history or in present experience. It derives 
what plausibility it possesses from a confusion between 
work in the sense of the lowest quantum of activity 
needed to escape actual starvation, and the work which 
is given, irrespective of the fact that elementary wants 
may already have been satisfied, through the natural dis- 
position of ordinary men to maintain, and of extraordi- 
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the technical deficiencies of industrial organization, but 
the growing inability of those who direct industry to 
command the active good will of the persotmeL Their 
co-operation is promised by the conversion of industry 
into a profession serving the public, and promised, as 
far as can be judged, by that alone. 

Nor is the assumption of the new and often disagree- 
able obligations of internal discipline and public re- 
sponsibility one which trade unionism can afford, once 
the change is accomplished, to shirk, however alien they 
may be to its present traditions. For ultimately, if by 
slow degrees, power follows the ability to wield it; 
authority goes with function. The workers cannot have 
it both ways. They must choose whether to assume the 
responsibility for industrial discipline and become free, 
or to repudiate it and continue to be serfs. If, organ- 
ized as professional bodies, they can provide a more 
effective service than that which is now, with increas- 
ing difficulty, extorted by the agents of capital, they 
will have made good their hold upon the future. If 
they cannot, they will remain among the less calculable 
instruments of production which many of them are to- 
day. The instinct of mankind warns it against accept- 
ing at their face value spiritual demands which cannot 
justify themselves by practical achievements. And the 
road along which the organized workers^ like any other 
class, must climb to power, starts from the provision of 
a more effective economic service than their masters, as 
their grip upon industry becomes increasingly vacillat- 
ing and uncertain, are able to supply. 
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ing description of the industrial system as it exists 
to-day. 

To complete the transformation all that is needed is 
that this new class of officials, who fifty years ago were 
almost unknown, should recognize that they, like the 
manual workers, are the victims of the domination of 
property, and that both professional pride and economic 
interest require that they should throw in their lot with 
the rest of those who are engaged in constructive work. 
Their position to-day is often, indeed, very far from 
being a happy one. Many of them, like some mine 
managers, are miserably paid. Their tenure of their 
posts is sometimes highly insecure. Their opportuni- 
ties for promotion may be few, and distributed with a 
singular capriciousness. They see the prizes of indus- 
try awarded by favoritism, or by the nepotism which 
results in the head of a business unloading upon it a 
family of sons whom it would be economical to pay to 
keep out of it, and which, indignantly denounced on the 
rare occasions on which it occurs in the public service, is 
so much the rule in private industry that no one even 
questions its propriety. During the war they have 
found that, while the organized workers have secured 
advances, their own salaries have often remained almost 
stationary, because they have been too genteel to take 
part in trade unionism, and that to-day they are some- 
times paid less than the men for whose work they are 
supposed to be responsible. Regarded by the workmen, 
as the hangers-on of the masters, and by their employers 
as one section among the rest of the " hands," they have 
the odium of capitalism without its power or its profits. 
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allocation according to function, that each group in the 
complex process of production should wield so much 
authority as, and no more authority than, is needed to 
enable it to perform the special duties for which it is 
responsible. An organization of industry based on this 
principle does not imply the merging of specialized eco- 
nomic functions in an undifferentiated industrial democ- 
racy, or the obliteration of the brain workers beneath the 
sheer mass of artisans and laborers. But it is incom- 
patible with the unlimited exercise of economic power 
by any class or individual. T t wmili^ have as i ts funda- 
mental rule that the only powprs whic ^h a man ^an ftx er- 
jgige are those conferred uuQR^bilP JH virtue jo f his office. 
Th ^re would be subordination . But it would be pro- 
foundly different from that which exists to-day. For 
it would not be the subordination of one man to an- 
other, but of all men to the purpose for which industry 
is carried on. There would be authority . But it would 
not be the authority of the individual who imposes 
rules in virtue of his economic power for the attainment 
of his economic advantage. It would be the authority 
springing from the necessity of combining different 
duties to attain a common end. There would be dis- 




cipline. But it would be the discipline involved in 
pursuing that end, not the discipline enforced upon one 
man for the convenience or profit of another. Under 
such an organization of industry the brain worker 
might expect, as never before, to come to his own. He 
would be estimated and promoted by his capacity, not 
by his means. He would be less likely than at present 
to find doors closed to him because of poverty. His 
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As far as the specific case of the Coal Industry is coib 
cemed the question of security and salaries need hardly 
he discussed. The greatest admirer of the present sys- 
tem would not argue that security of status is among 
the advantages which it offers to its employees. It is 
notorious that in some districts, at least, managers are 
liaUe to he dismissed, however professionally competent 
they may be, if they express in public views which are 
not approved by the directors of their company. In- 
deed, the criticism which is normally made on the 
public services, and made not wholly without reason, is 
that the security which they offer is excessive. On the 
question of salaries rather more than one-half of the 
colliery companies of Great Britain themselves supplied 
figures to the Coal Industry Commission.* If their 
returns may be trusted, it would appear that mine-man- 
agers are paid, as a class, salaries the parsimony of 
which is the more surprising in view of the emphasis 
laid, and quite properly laid, by the mine-owners on 
the managers' responsibilities. The service of the State 
does not normally offer, and ought not to offer, financial 
prizes comparable with those of private industry. But 
it is improbable, had the mines been its property during 

^The Coal Mines Departmenet supplied the following figures 
to the Coal Industry Commission (Vol. Ill, App. 66). They 
relate to 57 per cent, of the coUeries of the United filingdom. 

Salary, including bonus and Number of Managers 

yalue of house and coal 1013 1919 

£100 or less 4 2 

£101 to £200 134 3 

£201 to £300 280 29 

£301 to £400 161 261 

£401 to £500 321 213 

£601 to £600 57 146 

£601 and over 60 152 
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conducted. It is possible to conceive an arrangement 
under which the life of a mine-manager would be made 
a burden to him by perpetual recalcitrance on the part 
of the men at the pit for which he is responsible. It is 
possible to conceive one under which he would be ham- 
pered to the point of paralysis by irritating interference 
from a bureaucracy at headquarters. In the past some 
managers of " co-operative workshops '* suffered, it 
would seem, from the former : many oflScers of Employ- 
ment Exchanges are the victims, unless common rumor 
is misleading, of the latter. It is quite legitimate, in- 
deed it is indispensable, that these dangers should be 
emphasized. The problem of reorganizing industry is, 
as has been said above, a problem of constitution mak- 
ing. It is likely to be handled successfully only if the 
defects to which different types of constitutional ma- 
chinery are likely to be liable are pointed out in advance. 
Once, however, these dangers are realized, to devise 
precautions against them appears to be a comparatively 
simple matter. If Mr. Justice Sankey's proposals be 
taken as a concrete example of the position which would 
be occupied by the managers in a nationalized industry, 
it will be seen that they do not involve either of the two 
dangers which are pointed out above. The manager 
will, it is true, work with a Local Mining Council or pit 
committee, which is to " meet fortnightly, or oftener if 
need be, to advise the manager on all questions concern- 
ing the direction and safety of the mine," and " if the 
manager refuses to take the advice of the Local Mining 
Council on any question concerning the safety and 
health of the mine, such question shall be referred to 
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be dealt with on a national basis. The latter will ad- 
minister the industry within their own districts, and, as 
long as they comply with those rules and provide their 
quota of coal, will possess local autonomy and will 
follow the method of working the pits which they think 
best suited to local conditions. 

Thus interpreted, public ownership does not appear to 
confront the brain worker with the danger of unintelli- 
gent interference with his special technique, of which he 
is, quite naturally, apprehensive. It offers him, indeed, 
far larger opportunities of professional development than 
are open to all but a favored few to-day, when the con- 
siderations of productive eflBciency, which it is his spe- 
cial metier to promote, are liable to be overridden by 
short-sighted financial interests operating through the 
pressure of a Board of Directors who desire to show an 
immediate profit to their shareholders, and who, to 
obtain it, will "cream" the pit, or work it in a way 
other than considerations of technical efficiency would 
dictate. And the interest of the community in secur- 
ing that the manager's professional skill is liberated for 
the service of the public, is as great as his own. For 
the economic developments of the last thirty years have 
made the managerial and technical personnel of indus- 
try the repositories of public responsibilities of quite in- 
calculable importance, which, with the best will in the 
world, they can hardly at present discharge. The most 
salient characteristic of modern industrial organization 
is that production is carried .on under the general di- 
rection of business men^ who do not themselves neces- 
sarily know anything of productive processes. " Busi- 
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ness " and " industry " tend to an increasing extent to 
form two compartments, which, though united within 
the same economic system, employ different types of 
personnel, evoke different qualities and recognize differ- 
ent standards of efficiency and workmanship. The tech- 
nical and managerial staff of industry is, of course, 
as amenable as other men to economic incentives. But 
their special work is production, not finance ; and, pro- 
vided they are not smarting under a sense of economic 
injustice, they want, like most workmen, to " see the job 
done properly." The business men who ultimately con- 
trol industry are concerned with the promotion and 
capitalization of companies, with competitive selling 
and the advertisement of wares, the control of markets, 
the securing of special advantages, and the arrangement 
of pools, combines and monopolies. They are pre- 
occupied, in fact, with financial results, and are inter- 
ested in the actual making of goods only in so far as 
financial results accrue from it. 

The change in organization which has, to a consider- 
able degree, specialized the spheres of business and man- 
agement is comparable in its importance to that which 
separated business and labor a century and a half 
ago. It is specially momentous for the consumer. 
As long as the functions of manager, technician and 
capitalist were combined, as in the classical era of the 
factory system, in the single person of " the employer," 
it was not unreasonable to assume that profits and pro- 
ductive eflSciency ran similarly together. In such cir- 
cumstances the ingenuity with which economists proved 
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that, in obedience to " the law of substitution," he would 
choose the most economical process, machine, or type of 
organization, wore a certain plausibility. True, the em- 
ployer might, even so, adulterate his goods or exploit the 
labor of a helpless class of workers. But as long as the 
person directing industry was himself primarily a man- 
ager, he could hardly have the training, ability or time, 
even if he had the inclination, to concentrate special at- 
tention on financial gains unconnected with, or opposed 
to, progress in the arts of production, and there was 
some justification for the conventional picture which 
represented " the manufacturer " as the guardian of the 
interests of the consumer. With the drawing apart of 
the financial and technical departments of industry — 
with the separation of " business " from " production " 
— the link which bound profits to productive eflSciency 
is tending to be snapped. There are more ways than 
formerly of securing the former without achieving the 
latter ; and when it is pleaded that the interests of the 
captain of industry stimulate the adoption of the most 
" economical " methods and thus secure industrial prog^ 
ress, it is necessary to ask " economical for whom " ? 
Though the organization of industry which is most ef- 
ficient, in the sense of offering the consumer the best 
service at the lowest real cost, may be that which is most 
profitable to the firm, it is also true that profits are 
constantly made in ways which have nothing to do with 
efiicient production, and which sometimes, indeed, im- 
pede it. 

The manner in which " business " may find that the 
methods which pay itself best are those which a truly 
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production by " business " cuts across the line of eco- 
nomic progress are the wastes of competitive industry 
and the profits of monopoly. It is well known that the 
price paid by the consumer includes marketing costs^ 
which to a varying, but to a large, extent are expenses 
not of supplying the goods, but of supplying them under ' 
conditions involving the expenses of advertisement and 
competitive distribution. For the individual firm such 
expenses, which enable it to absorb part of a rivaPs 
trade, may be an economy: to the consumer of milk or 
coal — to take two flagrant instances — they are pure 
loss. Nor, as is sometimes assumed, are such wastes 
confined to distribution. Technical reasons are stated 
by railway managers to make desirable a unification of 
railway administration and by mining experts of mines. 
But, up to the war, business considerations maintained 
the expensive system under which each railway company 
was operated as a separate system, and still prevent col- 
lieries, even collieries in the same district, from being 
administered as parts of a single organization. Pits are 
drowned out by water, because companies cannot agree 
to apportion between them the costs of a common drain- 
age system; materials are bought, and products sold, 
separately, because collieries will not combine; small 
coal is left in to the amount of millions of tons because 
the most economical and technically efficient working of 
the seams is not necessarily that which yields the largest 
profit to the business men who control production. In 
this instance the wide differences in economic strength 
which exist between different mines discourage the uni- 
fication which is economically desirable; naturally the 
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In so far, theiiy as ^^ Business " and '' Management " 
are separated^ the latter being employed under tlio di- 
rection of the former, it cannot be assumed that the 
direction of industry is in the hands of persons whose 
primary concern is productive eflSciency. That a con- 
siderable degree of efficiency will result incidentally 
from the pursuit of business profits is not, of course, 
denied. What seems to be true, however, is that the 
main interest of those directing an industry which has 
reached this stage of development is given to financial 
strategy and the control of markets, because the gains 
which these activities offer are normally so much larger 
than those accruing from the mere improvement of the 
processes of production. It is evident, however, that it 
is precisely that improvement which is the main inter- 
est of the consumer. He may tolerate large profits as 
long as they are thought to be the symbol of efficient 
production. But what he is concerned with is the supply 
of goods, not the value of shares, and when profits ap- 
pear to be made, not by efficient production, • but by 
skilful financiering or shrewd commercial tactics, they 
no longer appear meritorious. If, in disgust at what 
he has learned to call " profiteering," the consumer seeks 
an alternative to a system under which product is con- 
trolled by " Business," he can hardly find it except by 
making an ally of the managerial and technical per- 
sonnel of industry. They organize the service which he 
requires ; they are relatively little implicated, either by 
material interest or by psychological bias, in the finan- 
cial methods which he distrusts ; they often find the con- 
trol of their professions by business men who are pri- 
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as incomes are reckoned to-day. It is said that among 
the barbarians, where wealth is still measured by cattle, 
great chiefs are described as hundred-cow men. The 
manager of a great enterprise who is paid $400,000 a 
year, might similarly be described as a hundred-family 
man, since he receives the income of a hundred families. 
It is true that special talent is worth any price, and 
that a payment of $400,000 a year to the head of a 
business with a turnover of millions is economically a 
bagatelle. But economic considerations are not the 
only considerations. There is also " the point of 
honor." And the truth is tb at thpae ImTiHrftH-fflmily 
sa laries are ungentlemanl; 

When really important issues are at stake every one 
realizes that no decent man can stand out for his price. 
A general does not haggle with his government for the 
precise pecuniary equivalent of his contribution to vic- 
tory. A sentry who gives the alarm to a sleeping bat- 
talion does not spend next day collecting the capital 
value of the lives he has saved ; he is paid 1/- a day and 
is lucky if he gets it. The commander of a ship does 
not cram himself and his belongings into the boats and 
leave the crew to scramble out of the wreck as best they 
can ; by the tradition of the service he is the last man 
to leave. There is no reason why the public should 
insult manufacturers and men of business by treating 
them as though they were more thick-skinned than gen- 
erals and more extravagant than privates. To say that 
they are worth a good deal more than even the exorbi- 
tant salaries which a few of them get is often true. 
But it is beside the point. No one has any business to 
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expect to be paid *' what he is worth/' for what he 
is worth is a matter between his own soul and God. 
What he has a right to demand ^ and what it concerns h is 
fg] low-men to see that he getS j . is enougrh to enable h im 
t o perform hi s work. When industry is organized on a 
basis of f unction^ that, and no more than that, .is what 
he will be paid. To do the managers of industry jus- 
tice, this whining for more money is a vice Jto which 
they (as distinct from their shareholders) are not par- 
ticularly prone. There is no reason why they should 
be. If a man has important work, and enough leisure 
and income to enable him to do it properly, he is in 
possession of as much happiness as is good for any of 
the children of Adam. 



XI 
POBBO UNUM NECESSABIUM 

So the organization of society on the basis of function, 
instead of on that of rights, implies three things. It 
means, first, that proprietary rights sha ll be maintained 
when thev are accompanied by the performance ot serv- 
^*^? flnf^ ^^hn1T?^9^w^fn tlhfy p^^ ^^^ 't "^^fl"°j o^r^r^^^ 
that the pr oducers shall stand in a direct relation to th e 
community7or whom production is carried on, so that 
their responsibility to 11 Hlfty by ubvluua and unmistak- 
able, not lost, as at present, through their immediate 
subordination to shareholders whose interest is not serv- 
ice but gain. It means, in the third place, that theLobll- 
iration for the maintenance of the service shall rest upon 
fho profpffftio^^^ nr ganization of those who perfor m it, 
and that, subject to the supervision and criticism of 
the consumer, those organizations shall exercise so 
much voice in the government of industry as may be 
needed to secure that the obligation is discharged. It 
is obvious, indeed, that no change of system or ma- 
chinery can avert those causes of social malaise which 
consist in the egotism, greed, or quarrelsomeness of 
human nature. What it can do is to create an environ- 
ment in which those are not the qualities which are en- 
couraged. It cannot secure that men live up to their 
principles. What it can do is to establish their social 

order upon principles to which, if they please, they can 
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Viewed from that angle issues which are insoluble 
when treated on the basis of rights may be found more 
susceptible of reasonable treatment For a purpose, is, 
in the first pl ace a principle of limitati on. It deter- 
mines the end for which, and therefore the limits within 
which, an activity is to be carried on. It divided what 
is worth doing from what is not, and settles the scale 
upon which what is worth doing ought to be done. It 
is in the second place, ft prinniplp nf im^ty^ because it 
supplies a common end to which efforts can be directed, 
and submits interests, which would otherwise conflict, 
to the judgment of an over-ruling object. It is, in the 
third place^ ^a principle of apportionippTit or diatribn- 
tion. It assigns to the different parties of groups en- 
gaged in a common undertaking the place which they 
are to occupy in carrying it out. Thus it establishes 
order, not upon chance or power, but upon a principle, 
and bases remuneration not upon what men can with 
good fortune snatch for themselves nor upon what, if 
unlucky, they can be induced to accept, but upon what 
is appropriate to their function, no more and no less, 
80 that those who perform no function receive no pay- 
ment, and those who contribute to the common end re- 
ceive honourable payment for honourable service. 

Frate, la nostra volont^ quieta 

Virtil di carit^, che fa voleme 

Sol quel ch'avemo, e d'altro non ci asseta. 

Si disiassimo esse piii superne, 

Foran discord! li nostri disiri 

Dal voler di colui che qui ne ceme. 
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Anzi 6 formale ad esto beato esse 
Tenersi dentro alia divina vogli. 
Per eh'una fansi nostre vogli e stesse^ 
• ••••••0 

Chiaro mi fu allor com' ogni dove 

In Cielo 6 paradiso^ e si la grazia 

Del sommo ben d'un modo non vi piove. 

The famous lines in which Piccarda explains to Dante 
the order of Paradise are a description of a complex 
and multiform society which is united by overmaster- 
ing devotion to a common end. By that end all stations 
are assigned and all activities are valued. The parts 
derive their quality from their place in the system, and 
are so permeated by the unity which they express that 
they themselves are glad to be forgotten, as the ribs of 
an arch carry the eye from the floor from which they 
spring to the vault in which they nueet and interlace. 

Such a combination of unity and diversity is possible 
only to a society which subordinates its activities to 
the principle of purpose. For what that principle offers 
is not merely a standard for determining the relations 
of different classes and groups of producers, but a scale 
of moral values. Above all, it assigns to economic ac- 
tivity itself its proper place as the servant, not the 
master, of society. The burden of our civilization is 
not merely, as many suppose, that the product of in- 
dustry is ill-distributed, or its conduct tyrannical, or 
its operation interrupted by embittered disagreements. 
It is that industry itself has come to hold a position of 
exclusive predominance among human interests, which 
no single interest, and least of all the provision of the 
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material means of existence^ is fit to occupy. Like a 
hypochondriac who is so absorbed in the processes of 
his own digestion that he goes to his grave before he has 
begun to li ve, industrialized communities neglect t he 
very objects for whic h it is worth while to acquire riches 
in tlieir feverish preoccupat ion with the means by which 
riches can be ac yiired. 

That 'obsession by economic issues is as local and 
transitory as it is repulsive and disturbing. To future 
generations it will appear as pitiable as the obsession 
of the seventeenth century by religious quarrels appears 
to-day; indeed, it is less rational, since the object with 
which it is concerned is less important. And it is a 
poison which inflames every wound and turns each 
trivial scratch into a malignant ulcer. Society will not 
solve the particular problems of industry which afflict 
ity until that poison is expelled, and it has learned to 
see industry itself in the right perspective. If it is to 
do that, it must rearrange its scale of values. It mu st 
regard economic interests as one elemenj^ m life, not as 
the whole ot lite. IT mu st persua de it s mem bers to 

IW H ii— —«-^li—»i»ii^»—— ———>■.—*— ■tl——i^M...«^fc..^^M 

rOTOunce the opportunity .of gajnjLWMch, accrue, witllflut 
any corresponding service, becausejthe^str ug gle f orjbhem 

ke^pS t^<> xxThr^ix AnTn^]^^jj;y in fl fftvpr. It mUSt^SO 

organize industry that the instrumental -jcharactet. irf 
economic activity is emphasized by its-auboxdinatixm to 
the social purpose for which it is carried on. 
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